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The newly built structure at the entrance to Tanglewood, housing a reception roof 
and the music store 


Ruth Orkin 


Musi¢ Carries On, Al Fresco 


ON THE 
POTOMAC 


The canoes ga- 
ther once more 
for the Water- 
gate concerts of 
the National 
Symphony 


IN NEW YORK 


A night scene at the Lewisohn Stadium 
concerts, showing the stage as viewed 
from the top of the stands 


AT CINCINNATI'S 
OUTDOOR OPERA 


The line forms for the box office in the 
grounds where suremer opera holds sway 
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MUSICIANS PAY TRIBUTE TO MAHLER IN HOLLYWOOD 


Gathered to honor the memory of Gustav Mahler are George Antheil, Eugene Zador, Arthur Bergh, 
Italo Montemezzi, Miklos Rosza, Richard Hageman, William Grant Still, Igor Stravinsky, Ernst Toch 


Louis Gruenberg and Erich Wolfgang Korngold 


Right: Mme. Alma Mahler-Werfel chats with Bruno Walter and Eugene Ormandy at the Mahler tribute 


dinner in Beverly Hills 


Ormandy Leads 
Mahler's Eighth 
In Hollywood Bowl 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


LOS ANGELES 
NJOYING a new lease on life 
with Eugene Ormandy as _ its 
musical director, the Hollywood Bowl 
rose to one of the great events of its 
spectacular history with a perform- 
ance of Gustav Mahler’s Eighth Sym- 
phony on July 29. The production was 
veritably the Symphony of a Thou- 
sand, as it was originally dubbed by 
Gutmann, the impresario of the 
Miinich premiere in 1909. The Bowl 
shell presented a spectacular sight 
with the two necessary four-part adult 
choruses and the boys’ choir, the seven 
soloists, augmented orchestra, organ, 
two harps, and piano, and when at the 
end of each movement the floodlights 
blazed on the brass choir of a dozen 
musicians placed above and to the left 
of the shell, the effect and the sound 
approached an apocalyptic splendor. 
Mahler’s monumental symphony has 
had but four previous productions in 
the United States, though more per- 
formances than that. Leopold Stokow- 
ski gave the American premiere of the 
work in 1916 with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra with such _ success that 
eventually eleven performances were 
given in Philadelphia and New York. 
Frederick Stock conducted the work 
in three performances at a post season 
festival of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra in 1917, but with less than the 
optimum results, for the festival took 
place shortly after the declaration of 
war with Germany, and the public was 
too preoccupied with more pressing 
matters to be concerned with Mahler’s 
vast dissertation on divine love. The 
symphony was again mounted by 
Eugene Goossens at the Cincinnati 
Festival in 1933, and it formed part of 
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Metropolitan. Season 
Stymied by Union Talks 


LANS FOR THE 1948-1949 Met- 

ropolitan Opera season are being 
held in abeyance while the association’s 
board of directors and the unions en- 
deavor to agree upon financial terms. 
Representatives of the opera board 
and the twelve unions involved met on 
Aug. 12 for a final exchange of views. 
At the close of the meeting several 
union officials expressed off-the-record 
confidence that an impasse could be 
averted. The Metropolitan board was 
non-committal, but promised that, an 
announcement would be made not later 
than Aug. 23. In the meantime no con- 
tracts have been signed with artists; 
in most cases, however, the singers 
are still keeping time open for the 
opera. 

The Aug. 12 meeting came as a 
sequel to a public statement by the 
Metropolitan board of directors on 
Aug. 4, announcing its decision to can- 
cel all plans for the forthcoming sea- 
son. In view of the $220,000 deficit 
last year, the board asked the unions 
to accept contracts for 1948-1949 with 
no raise in pay scale. The deadline for 
the acceptance of this proposal was 
Aug. 3. The renewal of negotiations 
on Aug. 13 resulted from the unions’ 
insistence that every possibility of 
agreement had not yet been canvassed. 

As discussions continued, hope for a 
favorable settlement became stronger. 
Reports indicated that the Metropoli- 
tan would continue to reject all de- 
mands for contract changes. The 
unions, however, were said to be re- 
luctant to assume responsibility for the 
closing of the Metropolitan, and some 
of their spokesmen predicted unoffici- 
ally that their organizations would, in 
the end, accept a blanket renewal of 
last year’s arrangements. 

Three of the twelve unions repre- 
sented by Metropolitan Opera em- 
ployees did not accept the Aug. 3 offer. 
They were Local 802, American Fed- 


eration of Musicians, representing the 
orchestra; Local 1, Theatrical Pro- 
tective Union (stagehands) ; and Lo- 
cal 764, Theatrical Wardrobe Attend 
ants. 

The musicians’ union stated that it 
had withdrawn its request for higher 
wages but had asked for the estab- 
lishment of a social security system. 
The president of the stagehands’ 
union also said his organization was 
“sympathetic with the association's 
problems and thus far had made no 
specific’ wage demand.” He added 
that officials of the union had told the 
board that they would like an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the situation at the 
Metropolitan directly with members of 
the association. Ada Nelligan, busi- 
ness agent of Local 764, Wardrobe 
Attendants, said that the union had 
asked for a 15 cent raise “just for 
opening purposes” but would have 
agreed if the Metropolitan “had of- 

(Continued on page 24) 





Petrillo Urges Repeal 
Of Federal Amusement Tax 


RESIDENT James C. Petrillo of 

the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians has requested all locals of the 
Federation to write their Congress- 
men and Senators urging repeal of the 
20 per cent federal amusement tax at 
the current special session of Con- 
gress. This action implements the 
stand taken by the Federation’s recent 
convention at Asbury Park, N. J., 
calling for repeal of the special war- 
time levy. Retention of the tax has 
contributed to the current decline in 
the entertainment industry and is re- 
sponsible for the loss of many job 
opportunities for union musicians, the 
Federation believes. 
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Financial Loss 
Curtails Season 
At Robin Hood Dell 


By WiLuiAM E. SMITH 


PHILADELPHIA 
YCHEDULED for seven’. weeks, 
Robin Hood Dell’s 1948 season 


came to a close on July 17 at the end 
of the fourth week because of financial 
difficulties, attributed to several causes 
but chiefly due to lack of sufficient 
public support to go through with the 
full series without facing a huge 
deficit. There was just one day’s 
notice to the Dell musicians and to the 
public regarding the cessation of activ- 
ities. As to the public the manage- 
ment and directors had agreed on a 
“hush, hush” policy until the last mo- 
ment only to have their plan upset by 
conductor Dimitri Mitropoulos who 
announced the Dell’s termination from 
the stage at. what proved to be the 
next-to-the last concert. This imme- 
diately resulted in publication of the 
situation in the newspapers and 
brought up a number of questions. 
One was why the Dell officials had not 
gone to the press and radio in time to 
let the public know how bad things 
were and to call for help. 

It is known that a member of the 
Dell’s staff asked the management at 
the end of the first week, and several 
times thereafter, for a financial state- 
ment, so that he might give an ac- 
curate picture to the papers and obtain 
editorial co-operation. However, the 
management ignored this line of ac- 
tion. Officials tried to get money from 
various private sources without suc- 
cess and then determined to ring down 
the curtain. The Dell musicians, 
under contract for seven weeks, sud- 
denly found themselves without jobs, 
and holders of unused admission cou- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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New Weill Opera 
Has Premiere 


Down in the Valley 
Heard in Indiana and 
Michigan Performances 


OWN in the Valley, an opera by 

Kurt Weill with a libretto by 
Arnold Sundgaard, “mainly conceived 
for production by non-professional 
groups,’ had its world premiere at 
Indiana University, in Bloomington, 
on July 15, under the supervision of 
the composer. Ernst Hoffman con- 
ducted and Hans Busch was the stage 
director. Wilfred Bain, new dean of 
the Indiana University school of music, 
was responsible for the production. 
Mr. Weill’s opera was on a double bill 
with Hindemith’s There and Back. 
Myron Taylor, a member of the vocal 
faculty of Indiana University music 
school, assisted Mr. Hoffman and Mr. 
Busch. The cast included Marion Bell 
as P me the heroine, and in other 


leading roles James Welch, Charles 
Campbell, Earl Jones, Floyd Car- 
penter, Charles Burr and David 


Aiken. The work was commissioned 
by the publishing house of G. Schirmer. 

Down in the Valley had its radio 
premiere on Aug. 7 when it was per- 
formed by students at the University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor and broad- 
cast by NBC. Wayne Dunlap, of the 
music faculty, was musical director. 
This review is based upon the radio 
performance. 

The cast consisted of Norma Huyde, 
soprano, as Jennie; Howard Kellogg, 
tenor, as Brack Weaver, the hero: 
Dale Thompson, baritone, as the Lead- 
er; Burtram Gable, baritone, as the 





Preacher, and “Donald Platt, bass, as 
Thomas Bouché. 


The action of the opera is outlined 
at the beginning, when the Leader 
sings: “Come, all you people, I'll sing 
of Brack Weaver, who died on the 
gallows one morning in May, he died 
for the love of sweet Jennie Parsons, 
he died for the slaying of Thomas 
Bouché.” The chorus provides con- 
trasting interludes, as the Leader sings 
of Brack’s escape from jail. The scene 
changes to the prison where Brack 
makes his break, desperate because he 
has not heard from Jenny. 


Scenery problems are reduced to a 
minimum, Mr. Weill and his librettist 
have included so much visual and dra- 
matic suggestion in the score that no 
props are actually necessary. Simple 
painted frames indicating a porch, a 
church, the jail and the other places 
of the action are recommended by the 
authors. Lighting accomplishes the 


Villa-Lobos’ Magdalena 
in First Showing on Coast 


LOS ANGELES 

FTER eighteen months of plan- 

ning and preparation, Magdalena, 

the first stage work composed by 

Heitor Villa-Lobos for a North 

American audience, finally reached the 

stage on July 26 in the Philharmonic 

Auditorium at Los Angeles, as the 

final presentation of the Los Angeles 
Civic Light Opera Association. 

The operetta is based on a book by 
Frederick Hazlitt Brennan and Homer 
Curran. Robert Wright and George 
Forrest wrote the lyrics, which are, of 
course, in English. Jules Dassin, a re- 
cruit from the Hollywood film studios, 
served as stage director ; Howard Bay 
designed the settings and Irene Sha- 
raff the costumes. Jack Cole devised 
the choreography. 

Since Magdalena appeared to me to 
be a decidedly queasy entertainment, it 
is important to specify that this review 
is based upon the final dress rehearsal 
and not upon the first public perform- 
ance. Moreover, the producers re- 
garded the seven-week engagement in 
California as a tryout period, and 
were prepared to make revisions be- 
fore seeking a New York verdict in 
late September. 

But with all due recognition of the 
need for suspended judgment in some 
details, it is safe to say without quali- 
fication that the book is altogether 
hopeless and that the lyrics are boring 
to an uncommon degree. If the unde- 
niable vitality of the Villa-Lobos 
rhythms, the exciting sound of the 
numerous choral ensembles and the 
inventive fantasy of Mr. Bay’s set- 
tings are enough to counteract the 
crushing mediocrity of text, plot and 
characterization, Magdalena can look 
forward to a successful career. But as 
it stood when the curtain was ready 
to rise on the first performance, the 
operetta was anything but an artistic 
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John 


the romantic leads in Magdalena 


Raitt and Dorothy Sarnoff, 


entity, and its virtue as pure diversion 
was decidedly open to question. 

The most disheartening feature of 
the book is its failure to create any 
semblance of a South American 
milieu. Without Mr. Bay’s _ back- 
ground of high mountains and tropical 
trees and Mr. Villa-Lobos’ employ- 
ment of folk devices, the characters 
could quite as well be Lettish or Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. 

The people in Magdalena are 
Muzos, a native tribe who earn a live- 
lihood by engaging in mining along 
the banks of the Magdalena River in 
Colombia. Their lives are shattered by 
two major conflicts. The victims of 





Dean Wilfred C. 
Bain, of the Indiana 
University School of 
Music, talks with 
Ernst Hoffman, the 
conductor, and Hans 
Busch, the stage 
manager of Down in 
the Valley. Right, 
Marion Bell, of the 
cast, and her hus- 
band, Alan Jay Ler- 
ner, who wrote the 
book and lyrics of 
Brigadoon, look over 
Kurt Weill's shoulder 
as he goes over the 
score of his opera 


rest. The chorus takes an active part 
in three scenes. Otherwise it com- 
ments upon the drama and offers an 
atmospheric background. 

The action is conveyed by a series 
of flash-backs, as Brack and Jenny 
recall their tragedy. The story 1s trite. 
Thomas Bouché, the villain of the 
piece, has trapped Jenny’s father in 
financial toils and is using his power 
to try to win the girl. He comes drunk 
to a square dance at which Jenny and 
Brack are enjoying themselves and is 
killed in a fight with Brack. At the 
end, Brack gives himself up to the 
posse which is hunting him down. 

Mr. Weill has used five folk songs 
in the opera: Down in the Valley; 
The Lonesome Dove; The Little 
Black Train; Hop Up, My Ladies; 
and Sourwood Mountain. The orches- 
tration calls for 2 flutes; 1 oboe; 2 
clarinets ; 2 saxophones; 1 bassoon; 2 

trumpets; 2 trombones; 


horns; 2 
guitar; piano; percussion; Ist, 2nd 









and 3rd violins (no violas) ; cellos and 
bass. The 2nd flute, oboe, bassoon and 
2 horns may be omitted. 

As theatre, Down in the Valley is 
extremely effective, even in a radio 
performance with no visual underlin- 
ing of the action. But as music it is 
often merely routine. The scoring is 
clever and colorful, though a bit 
elaborate for student players, and 
there are several charming songs for 
Jenny. The church scene and the 
square dance offer the chorus a stimu- 
lating challenge in the form of com- 
plex cross rhythms. But much of the 
score is banal, notably the choral in- 
terludes and the Holiywoodish finale, 
which is full of the harmonic clichés 
of musical comedy. Nonetheless the 
opera is an ingenious and practicable 
work, Mr. Weill has succeeded in pro- 
viding non-professional groups with 
an opera which they can do well. The 
broadcast performance was admirable. 

Rospert SABIN 





exploitation by one General Carrabana 
(Hugo Haas), they have gotten their 


backs up against him. This is the 
Labor vs. Capital theme. But their 
princess (Dorothy Sarnoff) is con- 


verted to Christianity, and maintains 
that there is no human problem which 
cannot be solved by love. In this con- 
viction she is supported by the Met- 
ropolitan’s defaulted Beckmesser, Ger- 
hard Pechner, who, as Padre Josef, 
brings the first part of the closing 
scene to a complete standstill with a 


syrupy dissertation on the topic. This 
is the Christianity vs. Paganism 
theme. 


One may legitimately wonder why 
Mr. Villa-Lobos allowed his music to 
be associated with a book which sub- 
stitutes the mouthing of platitudes for 
sound dramaturgy. The answer is 
simple, but it does not altogether let 
Mr. Villa-Lobos off the hook. Nobody 
ever gave him a completed libretto to 
set to music as a dramatic whole. 
Some months ago he came to this 
country with a generous packet of 
short pieces, which he turned over to 
Mr. Wright and Mr. Forrest, who 
selected the numbers that seemed to fit 





eee, Otto Rothschild 
The opening jungle scene in Magdalena, showing Howard Bay's imaginat:. 
sponge and plastic sets 


best into what the program describes 
as the “pattern.” As a result the score 
is mere pastiche, with neither the or- 
ganization nor the cumulative effect of 
a large work whose musical parts are 
planned with reference to one another 
and to the drama. 

At its best, in such songs as The 
Emerald and The Singing Tree, the 
music possesses ingratiating melodies, 


insinuating rhythms, and bright  in- 
strumental colors. Several more 
sophisticated passages employ  dis- 


sonance and polytonality to build up 
montages of sonority, and, while it is 
refreshing to encounter a composer 
who is not afraid to make demands 
upon the ears of the popular audience, 
these sections seem abrupt. Because 
the music has no long span, there is 
no time to establish satisfactory 
stylistic contexts for these departures 
from conventional vocabulary. 

The individual performances of Miss 
Sarnoff, Irra Petina, John Raitt, Mr. 
Pechner and the others must properly 
wait for an opinion based upon per- 
formance rather than rehearsal. 

Ceci, SMITH 
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Central City Hears 






Sparkling Performance 
of Cosi Fan Tutte 


Tales of Hoffmann Is Also Presented 
At Festival in Colorado Mining Town 


By Ceci, SMITH 
seventieth 


ELEBRATING the 
CC anniversary of the substantial 


and handsome old Opera House, 


the Central City Play Festival this 
summer provided daily alternating 
performances of Offenbach’s The 


Tales of Hoffmann and Mozart’s Cosi 
Fan Tutte, from July 2 to 24, After 
the close of the opera season, the 
Broadway production of Ferenc Mol- 
nar’s The Play’s the Thing kept the 
Opera House open in late July and 


early August, with Louis Calhern 
heading the cast. Other noteworthy 
events of the summer were a 


“critique” on the afternoon of July 22, 
with Virgil Thomson and Howard 
Taubman on hand as representatives 
of the field of musical criticism, and 
the dedication ceremony on July 10 of 
two houses refurbished by Mrs. Spen- 
cer Penrose to serve as residences for 
visiting artists. 


Authentic Pioneer Air 


For one on his first visit to Central 
City, the little ghost city of Colorado’s 
gold-mining days in the Sixties and 
Seventies is no disappointment. It is 
like the Grand Canyon or the bay in 
Miami or the view. from the Top of 
the Mark, in San Francisco—no mat- 
ter how often and loudly you have 
heard it praised, the reality of the 
place comes upon you with an impact 
no ravished description or tinted Fred 
Harvey postcard can suggest. The pre- 
cipitous, narrow streets, the backdrop 
of rugged mountains against the clear, 
blue sky, the gingerbread traceries on 
the porches of the houses built by the 
new wealth of prospectors and miners 
in the boom days, and the stone 
facades of the Opera House and the 
Teller House, next door—all combine 
to give the festival town an authentic 
pioneer air. There is nothing tawdry 
about Central City, however, -for 
enough fresh paint has been applied 
and enough foundations have been 
shored up to eliminate any down-at- 
the-heels look. Indeed, the time has 
probably come when it is wise to stop 
making restorations and prettying up 
courtyards with rock gardens; for 
Denver money, if too indiscriminately 
spent, could easily rob Central City of 
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its remaining frontier patina and turn 
it into a slick, western Williamsburg. 
_To anyone who may plan a trip to 
Central City next summer, a word of 
budgetary advice is in order. Because 
of the short season and the high over- 
head of the festival, the price scale, 
both at the Opera House and at the 
hotel, is high. An orchestra seat for 
the opera costs $6.60. For a single 
room of the bleakest variety, provided 
with a bed not quite old enough to rate 
as a legitimate period piece, a dresser, 
a straight chair and a washbowl and 
pitcher, the Teller House (operated 


by the festival management) asks $6 a 





prove 





Frank St. Leger receives honorary citizenship in the city of Denver from Mayor 

Quigg Newton. Viewing the ceremony at the close of the opening night per- 

formance of The Tales of Hoffmann are Frank H. Ricketson, Jr., president of the 

Opera House Association, two members of the chorus, Mayor John Jenkins of 
Central City, Mario Berini and Inge Manski 


original “face on the barroom floor,” some $20,000. The importation of The 


are scaled at an uncompromising New 
York level. 

The management does not set these 
prices by choice, but by necessity. In 





The curtain rises during the dress rehearsal of The Tales of Hoffmann on the 
Venetian scene of Act Two. Lying on the couch is Mariquita Moll; others in the 
picture are Inge Manski, Igor Gorin, Philip Kinsman and Mario Berini. 


night. Dinner in the Teller House din- 
ing room—in earlier days an ornate 
ballroom—ranges from $4 for steak 
down to $3 if your wants are simple. 
Drinks in the bar, which boasts the 


Left: The cast of Cosi Fan 
Tutte rest before going to 
their dressing rooms. Ma- 
rilyn Cotlow, Anne Bol- 
linger, Joseph Laderoute, 
and Clifford Harvuot 


Graciela Silvain and Jerome Hines (right) 
are greeted by Murray Stevenson, man- 
ager of the Teller House 


the minds of the Denver citizens who 
sponsor the festival, Central City is 
expected to pay its own way. This 
year’s performances were expected to 
run up a deficit, despite full houses, of 










With Mrs. Spencer Penrose at the dedication of the 
Spencer Penrose Artist's Homes. Left to right, Igor 
Gorin, Jane Hobson, .Mrs. Penrose, Dr. Herbert Graf 


Play’s the Thing, in relatively eco- 
nomical package form, was an attempt 
to recoup some of the losses of the 
opera season. The success of the ex- 
periment remains to be seen at the end 
of the engagement; the Molnar play 
is scarcely a natural for Colorado 
audiences as was Harvey, last year’s 
attraction, which was written by Mary 
Wood Chase, of Denver. 

In view of the high quality of the 
two opera productions, it is probably 
ungracious to dwell upon Central 
City’s attacks upon the pocketbook. It 
is not likely that a more carefully 
prepared operatic performance was 
given anywhere in the country last 
season than Cosi Fan Tutte, as it 
emerged from the ministrations of 
Herbert Graf, as stage director, and 
Emil Cooper, as conductor. Deficit or 
no deficit, the Central City manage- 
ment still retains an old-fashioned be- 
lief in the efficacy of rehearsals. This 
conviction obviously produced a happy 
psychological effect on all the partici- 
pants. Mr. Graf revelled in his oppor- 
tunity to realize his intentions more 
fully than he can at the Metropolitan, 
and Mr. Cooper rose out of his cus- 
tomary winter lethargy of routine to 
produce sparkling results with an or- 
chestra composed largely of the very 
men who play under his baton in New 
York. The singers had both the in- 
dividual confidence and the assured 
ensemble which comes only when all 
the hazards of action and music have 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Contemporary Music Is 
Heard in 22nd Annual 
Festival—Relatively Few 
Works Indicate Genuine 
Promise —Germany Ad- 
mitted This Year 


By H. H. SrucKENSCHMIDT 
AMSTERDAM 


OR the organization of the 22nd 
festival of the International Soci- 
ety for Contemporary Music 
thanks are due primarily to the gen- 
tlemen of the Dutch committee, espe- 
cially the president, Dr. Guillaume 
Landré, and the secretary, Daniel 
Ruyneman. They took care to fulfill 
every desire of the numerous partici- 
pants from all countries. Even the 
weather was perfect. The shining 
city of Amsterdam, where life three 
years after the German occupation 
has again become peaceful, wel- 
comed us hospitably. There were re- 
ceptions by the municipality, by the 
British Council and by the Danish am- 
bassador. <A boat ride through the 
canals and the harbor added to the 
personal touch and enhanced the per- 
sonal contacts of the delegates. The 
will to European cooperation, trans- 
cending all the differences of bygone 
years, remained fundamentally undis- 
turbed. After last year’s endeavors 
of the Club at Zurich, this festival in 
Amsterdam has helped remove the 
spiritual barriers in the field of music. 
The Amsterdam program offered 
three orchestral concerts, two in the 
Concertgebouw and one in the Schev- 
eningen Kursaal, two chamber con- 
certs in the small hall of the Concert- 
gebouw, a Ravel evening by the 
Netherlands opera, supplemental pro- 
grams containing new Danish, Dutch, 
English and Polish music, as well as 
a mass by Hendrik Andriessen and a 
production of some Gamelan music 
with East Indian dances. Five of the 
works performed revealed themselves 
as unusual, novel and fertilizing crea- 
tions that enriched the language of 
music. Half a dozen others were in- 
teresting enough in the problems they 
set forth to stimulate discussion and 
attract attention to their composers. 
Most of the remaining music dis- 
closed the high standard of intelli- 
gence and the seriousness and con- 
structive power with which the new 
generation of composers is engaging 
in the struggle to establish a new 
Style. 


A Good Dutch Sonata 


The strongest interest in the first 
chamber concert was provoked by the 
Sonata for Two Pianos by Hans 
Henkeman, a 35 year old Dutch com- 
poser. It contains four movements of 
brilliant invention, rich in contrasts of 
subtle rhythmic tension. It is logical 
in the five voice writing of the Adagio 
and gripping in the funeral march of 
the Finale. In its performance by the 
composer and Luctor Ponse, it was 
one of the peaks of the festival. The 
synthesis of idioms of Schonberg and 
Stravinsky with the sonorities of the 
newer Frenchmen is as typical an 
element of this work as it is 
of the excellent Symphonic Varia- 
tions (1936) by Henk Badings, which 
concluded the special Dutch concert. 
Willem Landré’s Little Suite on the 
Notes E-F, with which it opened, car- 
ries on in masterly fashion the tradi- 
tion of Brahms and Reger. His son, 
Guillaume, reveals in his Sinfonia 
Sacra in Memoriam Patris a dignified, 
serious facture and a pattern of sonor- 
ities steeped in a polytonally enriched 
impressionism. The six Symphonic 
Epigrams, by Willem Pijper, have 
similar stylistic bases; they are short, 
pregnant pictures, concentrated in 
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Henk Badings Karl B. Blomdahl 


their harmonic and thematic material. 
Less coherant in style was the 5Sin- 
fonia Piccola, by Léon Orthel, with 
its fantastic, sometimes inflated con- 
tours and its tendency to:organ points. 
All these works were distributed in 
handsome, photostated pocket scores, 
made by the Amsterdam Donemus So- 
ciety. 

The Six Symphonic Studies for 
piano and orchestra by the Polish Ar- 
tur Malawski, with their shimmering 
sounds, their over-refined style, their 
violin solos rich in harmonics and 
their sharp scherzi for wind instru- 
ments, confronted the excellent Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra with consider- 
able difficulties. The work stunned 
and convinced as played by Jan Hoff- 
mann with superlative pianistic ex- 
ecution. No less successful, though 
far healthier, was the work by which 
the Slavic world was represented—a 
supple, finely elaborated quintet by the 
29 year old Czech, Stepan Lucky. It 
is written in virtuoso fashion, and the 
Amsterdam Chamber Music Society 
played it capitally. A Sonatina for 
oboe and piano by the Pole, Antoni 
Szalowski, impressed as a kind of 
elegant classical conversation. A Con- 
certino da Camera for flute, clarinet, 
bassoon and piano, was an independent 
entry from Australian-born composer 
P. Glanville-Hicks. It reflected the 
weaknesses of a style which develops 
from the composition school of Nadia 
Boulanger and sometimes from a mis- 
understanding of Stravinsky. 


Scandinavian Contributions 


Alban Berg is the model who sounds 
through the spun-out Violin Concerto 
—culminating in a chorale—by the 


Norwegian, Farstein Valen. One 
might have wished it a more con- 
vincing interpretation than it re- 


ceived from the soloist, Ernst Glaser, 
and the Hague Residenz Orchestra 
under Oeivin Fjeldstad. Scandinavia, 
moreover, was none too favorably 
represented by a Piano Trio by the 
Norwegian, Klaus Egge; a Quintet for 
Wind Instruments, by the Dane, Finn 
Hoffding, and a linear Violin Concerto, 
influenced by Hindemith, by the 
Swede, Karl Birger Blomdahl, with 
Joseph Griinfarb as soloist. An ex- 
cellent impression was made, both as 
a composer and as a pianist, by young 
Niels Viggo Bentzon, whose Two Small 
Pieces for oboe and piano were heard 
at a special Danish concert. Fleming 
Weiss was another whose piano works 
revealed a serious musician who is 


struggling towards new forms and 
idioms. 
Eight Michelangelo Poems, in a 


questionable Rilke version, by the 
Swiss, Richard Sturzenegger, were 
too unstable in their form. Rudolf 
Escher’s Musique pour l’esprit en 
deuil, disclosed talent but nevertheless 
seemed overloaded and _ theatrical. 
Also heard were three tortured, mal- 
formed songs by Alexander Jemnitz; 
four charming, folk-like songs of 
archaic flavor by the Spaniard, Julian 
Bautista, which were sung by the ex- 
cellent English singer, Janet Fraser; 
an orchestral suite, 40, by the 


May 


Guillaume Landré Julian Bautista 


Austrian, Alexander Spitzmiiller ; and, 
finally, Andrzej Panufnik’s Cradle 
Song, for 29 strings and harp—an ex- 
periment in sonorities which seasons 
a conventionally harmonic Polish song 
with glissandi and quarter tones in 
none too plausible a fashion. 
Unfortunately, works by Charles 
Koechlin and Miloslay Kabelac were 
cancelled for technical reasons, while 
financial ones prevented the perform- 
ance of Roberto Gerhardt’s opera, La 
Duenna. Paul Pella, the capable di- 
rector of the Netherlands Opera was 
thus prevented from participating in 
the festival program. In his place 
Pierre Monteux led a musically pol- 
ished performance of Ravel’s L’Heure 
Espagnole, with the tenor Franz 
Vroons as Gonzalve and the soprano 
Lidy van der Veen as Concepcion. 
Germany was admitted unanimously 
in a meeting of the delegates, though 
the Czechs and Poles withheld their 
votes. For the future a closer col- 

















Eduard Van Beinum, conductor of the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra 


laboration is planned between the So- 
ciety and UNESCO, which sent as 
its representative the Brazilian Correa 
de Asevedo. Palermo was selected as 
the scene of the 1949 festival. Racug- 
lia, the leader of the local Opera, and 
Luigi Dallapiccola tendered the invita- 
tion of Italy. It was suggested that a 
festival < be held between Apri! 
22 and 30. Two operatic evenings, 
with performances of Karol Szyman- 
owski’s King Roger, a new chamber 
opera, a new ballet and a classical 
opéra comique; two orchestral con- 
certs; a chamber music evening and a 
Schénberg program—to celebrate the 
master’s 75th birthday—would make 
up the series. As judges G. Francesco 
Malipiero, Paul Collaer, Karel An- 
cerl, Roberto Gerhardt and Henri 
Martelli have been selected. 
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Mave Cetiteiiporary Works ppm 


By P. GLANvILLE-HIckKs 
AMSTERDAM 
. | ‘HE United States was represented 
at the Amsterdam festival far bet- 
ter this year than last, and, although 


it is apparent that Europeans have as. 


yet only a dim idea of the amount 
and quality of creative activity in 
America, the Piston Sinfonietta and 
Roger Sessions’ Second Symphony 
made fine ambassadors for the cause 
of American music. They were, per- 
haps more by chance than intention, 
clear and decisive examples of the 
two main viewpoints still active in 
modern composition—the neo-classic 
and the atonal. Neither can be strict- 
ly typed, for each of these schools is 
a point of departure—not of arrival; a 
basis for stability—not a set of rules. 
Immense freedom is possible in either 
style, and in both the Sessions and 
Piston works the craftsmanship, vigor 
and freshness, and, above all, the tre- 
mendous constructional strength and 
continuity made a deep impression. 
Leonard Bernstein, with only the 
briefest of rehearsals, gave a splendid 
account of the Piston, though some of 
its graciousness was sacrificed upon 
the altar of rythmic drive, and Eduard 
van Beinum gave a superb perform- 
ance of the Sessions work. 

England sent the Horn Concerto of 
Elizabeth Lutyens and Put away the 
Flutes—for tenor, flute, oboe and 
string quartet—by Humphrey Searle, 
both composers being atonal in trend, 
though neither of these works was a 
strict twelve-note example of this 
idiom. The horn concerto dealt well 
with the peculiarities of the solo in- 
strument, its leisurely motion dictat- 
ing the stylistic subject matter and 
general tone of the music, which was 
pitched low, leaving the horn to 
emerge often as the upper outline. 
The scherzo was as vivacious as the 
nature of the instrument allowed. 
Dennis Brain was soloist. 

Searle’s work seemed 





one of his 





most successful pieces; the text, at 
first glance seemingly antipathetic to 
musical treatment, was set in a high- 
ly stylized manner, the voice line be- 
ing, by its very oddness and strain, at 
once a vocal tour de force and an 
orchestrally integral thread. Small 
graphic details in the accompaniment 
were sometimes redundant, indicating 
a not quite stable aesthetic judgement, 
but urgency, unrest and suspense were 
achieved in the score. The mysterious 
upwards-and-out-of-range drift of har- 
mony and voice lines gave the ending 
a poetic and original effect. 

Raymond Chevreuille of Belgium 
seems to be a composer of consider- 
able gifts. His Concerto for Orches- 
tra, directed by guest conductor André 
Souris, of the Belgium Radio, made a 
fine impression with its wit, agility 
and many novel musical ideas. Chev- 
reuille’s early works were written in 
the atonal manner, but a search for 
greater formal definition has led him 
to accept in this concerto, as he puts 
it in a note, “not a tonality, but a 
tonal sentiment,” and his still highly 
chromatic harmonic system refers ul- 
timately to a tonal basis. He writes 
surprising and unlikely passages for 
his instruments—both solo and en- 
semble, and some of the wood wind 
and brass figures that he sends spiral- 
ling downward through the orches- 
tral mass make brilliant effects. For- 
mally the work was not entirely satis- 
factory. 

Italy’s sole representative was Mal- 
ipiero, and his Fifth Symphony was, 
on the whole, something of a disap- 
pointment. The work contained mo- 
ments of brilliance; a notable section 
was where two pianos made a scintil- 
lating carpet of percussive sound over 
which some very chromatic and rhyth- 
mic brass patterns were superimposed 
to mark the emphasis. There was, as 
always in Malipiero’s work, much 
lyrical colour and verve, but discrep- 
ancies, in stylistic and formal matters 
marred its unity. 
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BRILLIANT OPENING FORTNIGHT of BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 





Initial Concerts 
Conducted by 
Koussevitshy 


HE annual Berkshire Music Fes- 

tival surged into full course in the 
Music Shed on the evening of July 29, 
with the first concert by the complete 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Serge 
Koussevitzky conducted Bach’s Suite 
No. 3; the Mathis der Maler Sym- 
phony by Hindemith, and the Fifth 
Symphony of Beethoven. 

The audience numbered 7,500, which 
meant that the fan-shaped Music Shed 
was filled, and 1,500 people sat on the 
spreading lawns outside. These Festi- 
val audiences are usually more demon- 
strative than a typical Winter audi- 
ence, and this one was no exception. 

Apart from a somewhat jumbled 
beginning and ending of the Bourrée 
in the Bach Suite, the program found 
the Boston Symphony in its usual 
brilliant form. Everything sang. The 





Photos by Babbitt 


Serge Koussevitzky and Mrs. Guy Patterson Gannett in mutual congratulations at 
the dedication of the Hawthorne Cottage. Others are, from the left, Mrs. Kous- 
sevitzky, Mrs. Russell Taylor Hatch and Mrs. Royden J. Keith 





The crowd assembles for dedication ceremonies in front of the Hawthorne 

Cottage, which was presented by the National Federation of Music Clubs to 

the Berkshire Music Center. Mrs. Keith, national federation president, is about to 
introduce Mrs. Gannett, past president 


brass section, which is as character- 
istically Boston Symphony as the crys- 
talline strings and multi-colored wood- 
winds, gave a noble account of itself 
in the splendors of Mathis der Maler. 

The second concert, Saturday night, 
July 31, was two thirds contemporary, 
for it contained the twice prize-win- 
ning Third Symphony of Walter Pis- 
ton, and the First Violin Concerto of 
Prokofieff, with Isaac Stern as solo- 
ist. 


Worthy Native Music 


As for Mr. Piston’s work, one was 
more than ever convinced that this is 
modern American music at its best, 
and quite werthy of both the Pulitzer 
Prize and the Mark M. Horblitt 
Award. It is said that Mr. Piston 
now takes only a moderately rapturous 
view of the quality of his material. 
Any composer is entitled to his own 
pinion, but in this case I think the 
composer is not the best judge of his 
wn work. 

The Third Symphony has distinc- 
tion and a polished idiom, rhythmic 
bounce and admirable proportions. It 
s concentrated, without padding or 
liffusion. The slow movement perhaps 
s not so rapt as you are entitled to 
expect an adagio to be (Mr. Piston 
ilways seems more happy in fast 
novements ), but nevertheless it shares 
he overall distinction of its fellows. 
While the finale is simple, it certainly 
s far from trivial. Why cannot a com- 


August, 1948 


poser be symphonically gay without 
being reproached for it? 

Last winter in Boston Mr. Stern 
had given a performance of the First 
Violin Concerto by Prokofieff that 
was sheer technical sorcery. The huge 
Music Shed is too large for the in- 
timate proportions of the Concerto, 
and the heat of the stage is said to 
have rendered the fingerboard of Mr. 
Stern’s instrument very damp. Never- 
theless, this performance was trium- 
phant and effective. 

To end the first program, Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky gave us one of his intense 
readings of the Brahms C minor Sym- 
phony. His performance is marked by 
neither theatrical exaggeration nor, 
certainly, musical distortion, but rather 
by kindling imagination and ardor. 


Bernstein Leads Mahler 


The peak of the weekend, however, 
came on Sunday afternoon, August 1, 
when Leonard Bernstein, making his 
first appearance at this year’s Festival, 
conducted the Second, or Resurrection, 
Symphony, by Gustav Mahler. The 
soloists were soprano Ellabelle Davis, 
who was extremely good, and contral- 
to Nan Merriman, who revealed a 
peculiar pronunciation of the German 
text and considerably less feeling than 
the music required. The chorus of 
students of the Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter was larger than the group avail- 
able to Mr. Bernstein in Boston last 
Winter. Even so, though they sang 

(Continued on page 32) 


Chamber Music 
and Pre-Festiral 


Events Popular 


LMOST equal in importance to 

the festival proper are the pre- 
festival events at Tanglewood—and, 
with the years, many feel they are 
even more significant. Particularly 
interesting this year were the six 
quartets by Béla Bartok, played on 
successive Saturday nights by the 
Juilliard Quartet. On July 10, the 
Second, Third and Fifth were heard, 
and on July 17, the Fourth, First and 
Sixth. Two pairs of Bach and Mozart 
concerts were held, as before, in the 
Theatre-Concert Hall. 


Bartok Quartets Played 


Although separated by 32 years and 
certain dialectical changes, the sensu- 
ous intimations of his youth and the 
simpler philosophies of his graying 
days are recognizable in the chamber 
music voice of Bartok. For all their 
ranging technical expertness, these 
quartets exude ozone rather than 
scents of the salon or the academy. 
The most “modern” of them is perhaps 
the Fourth, whose ferocity derives 
from extreme use of syncopation and 
harmonic acids. The muted prestissimo 
of this quartet was so fetching as to 
draw  interruptive applause. The 
Juilliard players consistently kept 
these works on the small side dynam- 
ically but imparted to them a fine 
intensity. 

Sunday morning, July 18, an audi- 
ence of several hundred heard student 
players in Darius Milhaud’s Suite 
d’aprés Corrette for oboe, bassoon and 
clarinet—a_ series of deft, stylish 
miniatures; Nicolai Berezowsky’s 
Septet for pairs of horns, trombones, 
trumpets and a tuba—jaunty, slick- 
surfaced music, and a new Lukas Foss 
Quartet in the form of free variations 
—a busy work, quite objective, with 
no great variety in the play of moods 

The Berkshire Quartet, playing 
every Sunday afternoon until Sept. 12, 
was heard two Wednesdays, July 21 
and 28. Victor Polatschek, clarinetist, 
whose untimely death occurred later 
in the month, was assisting artist July 
4. Other collaborators were Albert 
Spalding, violinist, Carleton Sprague 
Smith, flutist, and David Glazer, 
clarinetist. 

Not many miles away at Norfolk, 
Conn., the Yale Summer School of 
Music presented a series of concerts at 
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Hawthorne House, 
Federation Gift, 
Is Dedicated 


AKING over Tanglewood for 

July 23 and 24, members of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
particularly from New England, 
thronged the grounds for the climax 
of the events, the dedication of the 
Little Red House, a _ replica of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s residence. In 
a project dear to the heart of the for- 
mer national president, Mrs. Guy Pat- 
terson Gannett, the cottage has been 
rebuilt with the outward aspect it 
bore in Hawthorne’s time; but the 
interior has been divided into two 
large studios and small service rooms. 
One studio is being used by Serge 
Koussevitzky, the other by Gregor 
Piatigorsky. 

Inspired six years ago by sugges- 
tions from George E. Judd, manager 
of the Boston Symphony, and Mr. 
Koussevitzky, Mrs. Gannett began to 
collect funds and gifts for the cottage. 
On this occasion she announced that 
every state but one had contributed, 
and that many friends had given fur- 
niture, china and paintings to decorate 
the house. Her speech was preceded 
by an introduction from Mrs. Royden 
J. Keith, incumbent president, and 
followed by an acceptance talk by Mr. 
Koussevitzky and a presentation to 
Mrs. Gannett of a plaque by Judge 
R. S. Wilkins, Boston ‘Symphony 
trustee. 


Hawthorne Kin Present 


Three descendants of either Haw- 
thorne or Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow were present—Richard Man- 
ning of Ohio, who was presented but 
did not speak, Manning Hawthorne, 
great-grandson of the novelist, and 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, 
grandson of the poet. Mr. Dana en- 
tertained the audience with anecdotes 
of a century ago, when his grandfather 
and Hawthorne were companions. He 
quoted from diaries written by his 
grandparents, which bore out Man- 
ning Hawthorne’s later contention 
that the novelist had no feeling what- 
ever for music—“couldn’t even rec- 
ognize the tune of Yankee Doodle.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Hawthorne declared, 
his illustrious ancestor would doubtless 
have been pleased that the house he 
once rather scorned—saying, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dana, that its pointed- 
roof end made it look like a scarlet 
letter ““A’”’—was to be used as a temple 
of the arts. 

After the ceremony the audience 
moved to the chamber music hall and 
heard a program by three scholarship 
winners to the Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter, from New England. They were 
LuCretia Ferre, soprano, accompanied 
by Solon Alberti; Robert Allen, cel- 
list, and Martha Butler, contralto, 
both accompanied by Nell Thurman. 
In the evening Paula Lenchner, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan and a win- 
ner of the Federation Young Artists 
Prize for 1945, gave a, concert in 
Sedgwick Hall of the Lenox Library. 
She sang works by Schubert, Fauré, 
Poulenc, Charpentier, Mahler and 
Strauss, and an English group by 
Griffes, Bowles, Bernstein and Bridge. 
Felix Wolfes accompanied. Most of 
the club members stayed for the Mo- 
zart concert next day, completing an 
eventful weekend. Friday night Mr. 
Koussevitzky conducted a student or- 
chestra fof the New England Federa- 
tion members, who had met during 
the day with Mrs. Russell Taylor 
Hatch presiding. 
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Works by Janacek and Schoeck 


Given by Zurich Opera 


By Wii. REICH 


ZURICH 
HE opera season of 1947-48, which 
has just concluded, was uncom- 
monly rich in interesting premieres 
and revivals. The new director, Hans 
Zimmermann, is interested in modern 
music, and to this circumstance we 
owe the number of novelties offered 
us. Aside from Barték’s Bluebeard 
opera, already discussed, the most in- 
teresting presentation was that of 
Janacek’s opera, Katja Kabanova. 
Chiefly responsible for the success of 
the performance were Inge Borkh’s 
brilliant embodiment of the title role 
and the inspiring direction of Otto 
Ackermann. 

Two works of wholly disparate 
character were presented on an eve- 
ning of Swiss opera: Der Fischer und 
seine Frau, by Othmar Schoeck, and 
Arthur Honegger’s Biblical opera, 
Judith. For the first named work, the 


scenic frame was of a children’s pic- 
ture-book character—each picture cor- 
responding to a musical variation by 
which each wi 


wish of the Fisherman’s 


sit 





Kruck 


wife is represented. Honegger origi- 
nally composed his Judith in 1925 as 
a musical accompaniment for a spoken 
play by René Morax, and only later 
did he expand it into a true opera. 
Even in its operatic form it has more 
the character of a scenic oratorio than 


Wissmer Opera Acclaimed 


Young Swiss Composer’s 


Comic Work, Marion, 

Shows Modern French 

Influences 

By Everett HELM 
GENEVA 


F the younger Swiss composers 
O Pierre Wissmer is one of the 
most interesting. I first learned of 
his work through Edmond Appia, 
whose programs over Radio Genéve 
have become well known throughout 
Europe. In the course of a conversa- 
tion about music and musicians he 
mentioned the 32 year old Wissmer as 
one of the leading talents of Switzer- 
land, and it was through him that I 
first heard Wissmer’s opera Marion, 
ou La Belle au Tricorne. 

If Marion is typical of Wissmer’s 
style—and he says it is on the whole 
—this young composer falls neatly in- 
to the neo-French category. The 
prefix “neo” applies only because he 
is not French by birth, for his music 
is in fact indistinguishable from the 
French tradition represented by his 
teacher Roger-Ducasse. Marion is a 
three-act comic opera with certain 
18th century stylistic elements. The 
plot, which is rather complicated, is 
constructed around the classic device 
of concealed identity—the young ser- 
geant turns out to be a woman. Arias, 
duets and recitatives are neatly sepa- 
rated, and formally the entire opera is 
crystal clear. 


Conventionally Melodious 


The writing in Marion is neat and 
polished, and the texture is always 
transparent. The orchestra is used 
in a masterly fashion so that prac- 
tically nothing is lost, even in a record- 
ing. From beginning to end, the opera 
is melodious—almost conventionally 
so. One is reminded of a Mozart 
opera in which one tune follows close 
on the heels of another. Wissmer’s 
melodies seem often to have their 
basis in French folksong, even though 
they are original. If the opera has 
any fault, it is in the rhythm, which 
is regular to the point of monotony. 
Perhaps because of the subject matter 
of Marion, which is light and gay, 
dissonance is used sparingly. Basical- 


ly, this is consonant, entirely tonal 
occurs 


music, in which dissonance 
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Pierre Wissmer, 

young Swiss com- 
poser 


Edmond Appia, 
enterprising con- 
ductor of the 
Radio Genéve 
orchestra 





only as a dash of seasoning here and 
there. 

Pierre Wissmer is not an experi- 
mentalist seeking new forms of mus- 
ical speech, but rather a talented com- 
poser with a complete technique, who 
regards music as “an expression of 
human feelings,” to quote his own 
words. Dissonance, in his opinion, 
is a means of expression, to be em- 
ployed only as the occasion demands. 

After completing his early studies 
at the Geneva Conservatory, Wissmer 
went to Paris, where he studied coun- 
terpoint with Daniel-Lesur, conduct- 
ing with Munch and composition with 
Rager-Ducasse. He became _ ac- 
quainted with the group, Jeune France, 
including Baudrier, Messaien, and Jol- 
ivet. His first orchestral work, a con- 
certo for piano and orchestra, was 
played at the Paris Exposition in 
1937, and since that time his composi- 
tions have been heard in France, Bel- 





A scene from Oth- 
mar Schoeck's Fischer 
und seine Frau, show- 
ing a portion of the 
child's picture-book 
setting used in the 
Ziirich production 


Left, Inge Borkh in 
the title role of Katja 
Kabanova 


of a genuine stage piece, although the 
“battle cantata” of the third picture 
ranks as one of the most effective and 
dramatic episodes which modern mu- 
sic can show. Victor Reinhagen con- 
ducted both works with a strong feel- 
ing for their contrasted musical char- 
acteristics, and Ira Malaniuk achieved 
a striking effect in the part of Judith. 

The ballet ensemble of the Ziirich 
Stadttheater presented fine perform- 
ances of Falla’s Three Cornered Hat 
and some of Dvorak’s Slavonic 





gium, Switzerland, Spain, Poland and 
other countries. 

The outbreak of war obliged his 
return to Switzerland, and he was in 
military service from the beginning to 
the end of hostilities. During this 
time, however, he continued to com- 
pose, and in 1944 his ballet Le Beau 
Dimanche was produced in Geneva. 
At present he is director of chamber 
music broadcasts at Radio Genéve and 
professor of composition at the Geneva 
Conservatory. 

Wissmer’s output is considerable, 
and is mostly in the larger forms. His 
works include two piano concertos; 
one symphony; a_ violin concerto; 
Mouvement, for string orchestra; Le 
3eau Dimanche, an orchestral suite; 
Naiades, a lyric poem; Antoine et 
Cléopatre, a symphonic suite; Le Bal 
chez Sylvie, a dance suite; and a string 
quartet, sonatinas for clarinet and 
piano and violin and piano, Serenade, 
for oboe, clarinet and bassoon, as well 
as shorter pieces for piano, organ, and 
chorus. He has also written music 
for films and for radio. 

Edmond Appia, through whose of- 
fices I met Wissmer, has gained 
European recognition for his perform- 
ances of unfamiliar music on the air 
as well as in concert halls. He has 
concentrated on pre-classical and mod- 
ern compositions and has to his credit 
an impressive number of first perform- 
ances. His interest in contemporary 
music goes beyond the big names, and 
he is continually on the lookout for 
works by young composers whose 
reputations have not yet been estab- 
lished. He asked me about the young 
American composers who had come 
up since the war, and I gave him 
names and addresses of a half-dozen 
or so, some of whom were new to 
him. I looked at some of the pro- 
grams of his concerts and was amazed 
at the variety: Satie’s Socrate, Cop- 
land’s Appalachian Spring, Stravin- 
sky’s Oedipus Rex, Malipiero’s Sette 
Canzoni, Barber’s First Symphony, 
Martin’s Symphonie Concertante and 
Harris’ Third Symphony. 

Appia’s revivals of old music are in 
a sense even more noteworthy, for in 
many instances he has himself edited 
the material, extracting the parts 
from the original editions. Among his 
revivals are Alessandro Scarlatti’s 
Martyrdom of St. Ursula, Rameau’s 
Dardanus, Pergolesi’s The Death of 
St. Joseph, and Jean Joseph Mouret’s 
Les Amours des Dieux. 


Although he does not refer to him- 








Stravinsky’s Persephone and 
were also produced im- 
pressively as an introduction to the 
Music Festival Weeks. 

Aside from the Stravinsky evening 
the Festival Weeks brought perform- 
ances of Die Walkiire and Gédtter- 


Dances. 
Les Noces 


dammerung under the direction of 
Hans Knappertsbusch, with the heroic 
Briinnhilde of Kirsten Flagstad giving 
the presentations a particular stamp. 
A scenically excellent repetition of 
Strauss’s Elektra was also given. 
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self as a musicologist, Appia’s enthus- 
iasm for pre-classical music is 
matched by his extensive knowledge 
of more remote periods. He might, 
perhaps, be called a practicing musi- 
cologist, for his interest is in the sound 
of old music rather than in the theo- 
retical-historical problems of research. 
His enthusiasm for this or that work 
of Schiitz, Couperin or Scarlatti 
prompts him to draw the score out of 
his huge library and speak of certain 
passages which he most admires. For 
him this is not dead music, to be 
revived in an antiquarian spirit; it is 
living music which only wants an op- 
portunity to be heard. He is creating 
many such opportunities. 


Fernando Germani Appointed 
Organist at St. Peter’s 


The Vatican has announced the ap- 
pointment of Fernando Germani as 
staff organist at St. Peter’s in Rome. 
In 1928, Mr. Germani played rare 
Italian instruments of the Rodman 
Wanamaker collection at a concert in 
the Wanamaker auditoritim. He has 
been heard with symphony orchestras 
in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Portland and El Paso. 





Lisbon Hears Barték Quartets 


The Portuguese branch of the In- 
ternational Society for Contemporary 
Music recently sponsored perform- 
ances of the six quartets of Béla Bar- 
tok. The quartets were given in two 
concerts May 8 and 10 in Lisbon by 
the Hungarian Quartet, Zoltan 
Szekely and Alexandre Moskowsky, 
violinists; Vilmos Palotai, violist: 
and Denes Koromzay, cellist. 





Original Score of Dutch Symphony 
Presented to Roosevelt Museum 


Nico van der Linden, Dutch com- 
poser whose symphony dedicated to the 
memory of Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
performed in a private premiere at 
the New York City Center on March 
12, has presented the original score 
of the work to the Roosevelt museum. 





Carillon to Be Built at 
University of Kansas 


Plans are under way for a 51-bell 
carillon, to be one of the five largest 
instruments of its kind in the country, 
at the University of Kansas. It will 
be built as a memorial to the Uni- 
versity’s World War II veterans. 
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Salome Given 


Brilliantly 


As Cincinnati Opera Closes 


By Mary L&icHton 
CINCINNATI 


RILLIANT performances of 
B Salome, on July 11 and 13, by 

the Cincinnati Summer Opera 
Company, as the third of a special 
subscription series this season, marked 
a milestone in Cincinnati’s musical 
annals. If the first two of the series, 
Der Rosenkavalier and Boris Godou- 
noy, surprised patrons of Summer 
Opera, Salome startled them. The 
peak of excellence reached this year 
in performances of these operas opened 
new vistas, new horizons and new 
hopes for the future. Being the first 
Salome ever given at the Zoo (it was 
given here in 1924 by the Chicago 
Opera with Mary Garden and revived 
in 1937 by Eugene Goossens as part 
of a special opera series with the 
Cincinnati Symphony, with Erica 
Darbo) the performance started off 
in a labored fashion, but soon gained 
momentum under the energetic direc- 
tion of Thomas Mayer. Moments of 
uncertainty became of minor import- 
ance in a stage spectacle that shook 
the audience and brought patrons to 
their feet cheering at the final curtain. 
Astrid Varnay was heard in the title 
role, George Czaplicki as Jokanaan, 
Frederick Jagel as Herod, Margaret 
Harshaw as Herodias and William 
Horne as Narraboth. Other capable 
members of the cast were Carolyn 
Long and Maurine Roske as _ the 
pages, Lloyd Harris and Carlo Toma- 
nelli as two soldiers, Wilfred Engel- 
man as a Cappodocian, Nicola Mos- 
cona and Francesco Curci as the two 
Nazarenes, and George Tallone, 
Thomas Insco, Louis Derman, Fran- 
cesco Tortolero and Carlo Tomanelli 
as the five Jews. 

Miss Varnay achieved great vocal 
power, and her acting was of stirring 
erotic calibre. She was impressive 
and fascinating—so vivid in her por- 
trayal as to make the emotional im- 
pact terrorizing. 


Jagel Sings Herod 


Frederick Jagel, as Herod, gave 
one of the best performances on record 
for him at Zoo Opera. George 
Czaplicki made a striking figure as 
the haggard prophet and sang _ his 
scornful lines with telling effect. 
Margaret Harshaw sang with intel- 
ligence and understanding but acted 
more like a matron than a_ harlot. 
William Horne’s Narraboth was 
vocally vibrant and lucidly acted. 
Carolyn Long was a lovely page. 
Lloyd Harris and Carlo Tomanelli 
were excellent as the two soldiers, as 
was George Tallone as the principal 
of the five Jews. 

The Secret of Suzanne provided a 
lively curtain-raiser for the evening, 
a pleasing conceit that was easily for- 
gotten after the gripping Salome per- 
formance. However, Thomas Mayer 
took it at a sprightly pace and the 
stage set was attractive. The reset- 
ting of the stage took fifty minutes, 
which doubtless would have dis- 
couraged patrons had they anticipated 
anything less potent than Salome. 
Norina Greco, handsomely gowned 
and winsome, as the wife, sang her 
cigarette aria with sparkling tone. 
Angelo Pilotto was an appropriately 
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humorous husband, and _ Francesco 
“Curci, as the servant, added greatly 
to the amusement offered by the per- 
formance with his capable miming. 

Operas presented during the second 
week, between the Tuesday and Sun- 
day evenings of the special series, 
were The Barber of Seville, Lohen- 
grin, La Traviata and Aida. 

Despite Cincinnatians’ taste for 
lighter opera now and then the sea- 
son’s first Barber played to a com- 
paratively small house. A master of 
buffoonery, Salvatore Baccaloni, as 
Don Bartolo, sang with warmth and 
color. Virgilio Lazzari sang and acted 
Don Basilio with meticulous detail 
and stopped the show with his La 
Calunnia. Hilda Reggiani, as Rosina, 
and Bruno Landi, as the Count, did 
their vocal gymnastics in good Ros- 
sini style. Thelma Votipka, a wel- 
come newcomer to Cincinnati Summer 
Opera, sang and acted Berta with 
distinction. Francesco Valentino made 
an exceptional Figaro, his subtle 
humor a welcome relief from the 
often excessively boisterous handling 
of the role. He has a sound vocal 
method and makes a winning Figaro. 
Wilfred Engelman was Fiorello and 
Francesco Curci the officer. Paul 
Breisach kept the performance moving 
at a buoyant pace. 

A fine cast, with Fausto Cleva con- 
ducting, gave an especially dramatic 
presentation of Lohengrin Thursday 
night. Astrid Varnay as Elsa was 
vocally resourceful and vital in her 
acting. Margaret Harshaw was a 
strong, convincing Ortrud. George 
Czaplicki gave an excellent account 


of Telramund. Frederick Jagel’s 
Lohengrin was authoritative. Nicola 
Mascona’s fine voice and imposing 


stage presence made for a noble por- 
trayal of King Henry. Wilfred 
Engelman was the Herald. 

Principals for the first La Traviata 
of the season, under Paul Breisach, 
were Lucia Evangelista as Violetta, 
Bruno Landi as Alfredo and Robert 
Weede as Germont. Others in the 
cast were Carolyn Long, Carlo Toma- 
nelli, Wilfred Engelman, Lloyd Har- 
ris, Rose Marrone and _ Francesco 
Curci. Robert Weede remains a great 
favorite with audiences here. The 
cream of the performance was the fine 
work of Miss Evangelista and Mr. 
Weede. Carolyn Long made much of 
the small part of Flora. 


Elmo as Amneris 


Cloe Elmo was a great success in 
Saturday night’s first Aida. Her 
Amneris demonstrated again that she 
is an artist of great vocal and his- 
trionic talent. Her every gesture, 
facial expression and vocal phrase is 
vital, natural, consistent and credible. 
Under the direction of Fausto Cleva 
the performance was one of the best 
of the season. Kurt Baum was at his 
best as Radames and Nicola Mos- 
cona made a sonorous voiced, impres- 
sive Ramfis. Selma Kaye has im- 
proved considerably in her Aida. 
Angelo Pilotto was vital and spirited 
Amonasro. Lloyd Harris, a valuable 
newcomer, was the King. Carolyn 
Long sang the Priestess’ lines with 
vocal opulence and Francesco Curci 
was the messenger. The contribution 
of Lucien Prideaux and Lydia Arlova 
in the ballet added enjoyment to the 
performance. 

The first presentations of the third 
week, after the two Salomes, were 
Bohéme, Martha and Rigoletto. Faust, 
under Mr. Cleva, received its second 
performance ofi Saturday night with 
three changes in the cast: Nicola 
Moscona, who repeated his succcess 
of former seasons as Mephistopheles, 








Astrid Varnay as Salome in the Cincinnati production of the Strauss opera 


Martial Singher, an excellent Valen- 
tine with his finished vocal style and 
forceful acting, and, in a last minute 
debut, Joyce Jones, Conservatory stu- 
dent, who fortunately had sung in the 
school’s production of Faust. 

Performances of La Bohéme under 
Fausto Cleva here never fail to renew 
audience appreciation for his impec- 
cable feeling for Puccini’s music. 
Norina Greco as Mimi, Charles Kull- 
man as Rodolfo, Martial Singher as 
Marcello, Virgilio Lazzari as Colline, 
Wilfred Engelman as Schaunard re- 
peated their success of former seasons. 
Helen George as Musetta and Lloyd 
Harris as Benoit and Alcindoro proved 
themselves valuable newcomers. Laz- 
zari’s farewell to the coat was a high 
point in the performance. 

Martha, on Thursday night under 
Paul Breisach, surpassed any previous 
performance of the opera here within 
memory—principally because of Hugh 


Thompson, a rich voiced Plunkett, 
and the excellent Lord Tristan of 
Lloyd Harris. Others in the cast 
were Josephine Antoine as Lady Har- 
riet, Thelma Altman as Nancy, Eu- 
gene Conley as Lionel and Wilfred 
Engelman as the Sheriff. 

Francesco Valentino, in the title 
role, was the novelty of Friday night’s 
Rigoletto under Mr. Cleva. His 
chapacterizations always have a re- 
warding individuality. His Rigoletto 
was less exuberance than some, but his 
artistic discrimination, sincerity and 
wel calculated vocal expression lent 
persuasive authority to his portrayal. 
Newcomers in the cast who added 
luster to the performance were Lloyd 
Harris as Monterone, Carlo Tomanelli 
and Carolyn Long as the Count and 
Countess Ceprano. Principals who 
have appeared before were Bruno 
Landi as the Duke, Hilda Reggiani as 

(Continued on page 21) 


Watergate Closes Orchestral Series 


HE four-week series of Sunset 

Symphonies presented by the Na- 
tional Symphony with Howard 
Mitchell conducting came to a tri- 
umphant close July 30, when Gladys 
Swarthout appeared as guest soloist 
at the Watergate. The success of the 
symphony series is to be attributed to 


the fine workmanship and_ inspired 
ee —_ guidance of its 
youthful musi- 


cal director and 
conductor, 
Howard Mit- 
chell. For the 
most part the 
program con- 
tent was appro- 
priate for sum- 
mer listening, 
although if any 
serious criti- 
cism of the July 
series could be 
made it would 
be on this point. 
Interpretations by Mitchell of Strauss’ 
Don Juan on July 21 and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Romeo and Juliet on July 25 
were so excellent, and the accom- 
paniments provided Claudio Ar- 
rau, playing the Emperor Concerto 
on July 28, and Ruth Diehl and 
James Pease, singing excerpts from 
Tchaikovsky’s Eugene Onegin, were 
so outstanding that time spent on 
music like marches and excerpts from 
musical comedies seemed wasted. 
Other soloists giving exceptional per- 
formances were Agi Jambor, Earl 
Wild, Youskevitch and Nora Kaye. 
Albert Spalding appeared July 14 and 
played Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole; 
Todd Duncan was guest soloist July 21. 

The Sunset Symphonies were made 





Howard Mitchell 


possible this year by the efforts of the 
Washington Board of Trade, which 
moved in when the National Symphony 
office announced that there could be no 
concerts during the summer. The 
Board of Trade canvassed the city and 
rounded up 27 local firms and individ- 
uals who together guaranteed $15,000 
which could be called upon in event of 
a deficit. The remarkable fact that 
not one of the twelve concerts was 
rained out, and the wide-spread word 
of the musical excellence of the pro- 
grams insured large crowds at the 
performances, and it is highly prob- 
able that there will probably be no 
need to call upon this fund after all. 


Opera Series Opens 


No sooner had the curtain come 
down on the orchestral concerts than 
it rose again on Washington’s first 
Annual Opera Festival, brought by 
the Lyric Opera Association of New 
York. Ticket sales were handled 
by the Patrick Hayes Concert Bureau. 
The Festival opened August 4 with 
Verdi’s Aida, with guest artists from 
the Metropolitan Opera and a costly 
array of costumes, scenery and equip- 
ment. The Association brings its own 
chorus, corps de ballet, orchestra, 
heads of technical departments and its 
two well-known conductors, Pietro 
Cimara and Nicola Rescigno. For the 
first time in the history of musical 
Washington first-class opera perform- 
ances were presented at popular prices. 
Operas presented within two weeks 
were La Traviata, Carmen, The 
Barber of Seville, Madama Butterfly, 
Rigoletto, Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci. 

MiLprep SMALL ALLEN 
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Stadium’s 31st Season Ends 


with Record for Bad Weather 


UMMER weather played hob 
with the final weeks of Stadium 
concerts, setting something of a 
record for rain on concert nights. At- 
tendance was also poor, partly owing 
no doubt to forebodings of gloomy 
weather on many of the evenings when 
it was possible to give the scheduled 
programs. 
_ Pierre Monteux opened his series of 
Stadium appearances July 5 with a 
program including Beethoven’s Corio- 
lanus Overture; Schubert’s Symphony 
in C, No. 7; Debussy’s Nuages and 
Fetes; and Mozart’s Piano Concerto 
No. 21 in C, with Hortense Monath 
making her Stadium debut as soloist. 
On July 14 Mr. Monteux replaced 
the all-French program which had 
been planned for Bastille Day with the 
program which had been rained out on 
Tuesday. He conducted Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, Mendelssohn’s 
Ruy Blas Overture, Stravinsky’s Fire- 
bird Suite and Strauss’ Rosenkavalier 
Suite. i 


Franceschi Makes Debut 


One of the brighter debuts this sea- 
son was that of the young pianist, 
Vera Franceschi, who collaborated 
July 7 with Pierre Monteux in a 
sound and musicianly performance of 
MacDowell’s Second Piano Concerto. 
This venerable composition requires 
virtuoso treatment to be fully effec- 
tive; it is grateful neither to the or- 
chestra nor to the soloist. The young 
pianist pleased the large Stadium audi- 
ence and was recalled for three en- 
cores. 

The remainder of the evening was 
devoted to two standard orchestral 
pieces: Tchaikovsky's Pathétique Sym- 
phony‘and the Prelude to the first act 
of Wagner’s Lohengrin. Mr. Mon- 
teux’s generous tempi in the Tchai- 
kovsky were particularly felicitous. 
The usual Sturm und Drang to which 
we are generally treated were merely 
suggested. The Lohengrin Prelude 
was given a fairly transparent per- 
formance. A. R. 


Tourel and Singher Score 


Three redoubtable French artists 
made the July 8 program memorable 
for 8,000 entranced listeners—Jennie 
Tourel, Martial Singher and Pierre 
Monteux. -The mezzo-soprano, radiant 
in a Paris gown, cast a palpable spell 
with her singing of Bizet’s Agnus Dei 
and Duparc’s languorous L’invitation 
au voyage—two notable artistic 
achievements. The aria from Samson 
et Delila, Mon coeur s’ouvre A ta voix, 
was dramatically done, but one could 
have wished to hear instead a less 
familiar work. As an encore, Miss 
Tourel earned cheers by her singing 


Hans Schwieger rehearses the Philharmonic-Symphony 
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of the Habanera from Carmen. She 
is one vocalist who has such complete 
control over her own singing mechan- 
ism that the amplification system at 
the Stadium does not distort her 
tones. 

Mr. Singher was at his best in two 
arias from Berlioz’ Damnation of 
Faust—the Mephistopheles Serenade 
and the Air of the Roses. His cun- 
ning use of his somewhat unlustrous 
vocal equipment was apparent in the 
microphone’s enlargement, often to the 


Pierre Monteux 
gives some advice 
to the debutante 

pianist, 

Vera Franceschi 





Nobleman 


The cast of Tosca congratulates Dimitri Mitropoulos. From the left: George 
Cehanovsky, Lester Englander, Louis Roney, Jean Herman, Mr. Mitropoulos, 
Eleanor Steber and John Brownlee 


detriment of his sound artistic inten- 
tions. This happened particularly in 
the sustained line of the Faust aria, 
Avant de quitter ces lieux. His en- 
core was an old French song. 

Mr. Monteux gave the singers im- 
peccable accompaniments and for his 
own part fared best in Ravel’s Albo- 
rada del Gracioso which he gave a 
sheen and a glitter. The Brahms Sec- 
ond Symphony and the Beethoven Eg- 
mont Overture were meticulously 
done. 


The largest audience of the season 
so far—18,000—heard Sigmund Rom- 
berg conduct a program composed 
largely of operetta selections July 10, 
the second half of the concert being 
devoted to his own compositions. Jar- 
mila Novotna and Donald Johnston 
were soloists. Mme. Novotna was 
heard in Depuis le jour from Louise, 
a group of Czechoslovakian folk 
songs, and songs by the conductor. 
Mr. Johnston sang songs from Rom- 


berg operettas and joined Miss No- 





Martial Singher 
in rehearsal 
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votna in a duet from Blossom Time. 
Mr. Romberg was completely in his 
element with the program he had 
chosen, and his feeling for the music 
communicated itself to both soloists 
and orchestra. The amplification sys- 
tem was not kind to either of the sing- 
ers, but both sang with zest, Miss 
Novotna’s folk-song group _ being 
particularly effective. H 


Two solid portions of familiar con- 
cert fare were offered 12,000 patrons 
July 12 when Claudio Arrau played 
Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto. Pierre 
Monteux accompanied him and con- 
ducted Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. 
The pianist delighted his audience with 
his crisp, muscular and brilliant per- 
formance, an affair of clean runs, 
sparkling bravura passages and reso- 
nant sustained melodies. The poetry 
of the second movement was somewhat 
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Greenhaus 
Claudio Arrau brushes up 
on Beethoven in his dress- 
ing room 


lost in the open spaces, so that the 
allegro movements seemed the best 
showcases for the pianist’s technique, 
particularly with the clangorous am- 
plification of the exposed piano parts 
in the portion of the field where this 
reviewer _ listened. Encores were 
granted after prolonged applause. Mr. 
Monteux gave a model accompani- 
ment. His way with the Tchaikovsky, 
however, seemed too often perfunctory 
natural emotion being sacrificed to 
logic. QO 


Melchior Sings Wagner 

Lauritz Melchior was soloist with 
Pierre Monteux on July 15 at the 
Stadium. The first half of the program 
was devoted to Wagnerian excerpts. 
Mr. Melchior sang The Narrative 
and Farewell from Lohengrin, the 
Steersman’s Song from The Flying 
Dutchman, and, as an encore, the 
Forging Song from Siegfried, with 
the assurance born of long experi- 
ence. Mr. Monteux gave the soloist 
firm support, and conducted musi- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Dear Musical America: 


Have you ever heard the macabre 
story of Franz Joseph Haydn’s 
head, which is soon to take its 
rightful place with the body from 
which it was severed 139 years 
ago? When Haydn died in 1809 he 
was in Vienna, and not at the Ester- 
hazy estate, where he had served 
for so many years. Because of un- 
settled political conditions, the com- 
poser’s body was not returned to 
Esterhazy, in Eisenstadt, but was 
buried in Vienna. 

Some years later the body was 
exhumed and taken to Eisenstadt 
for reburial. But the head was not 
with the body when the coffin was 
opened! For twelve years the de- 
capitation remained a_ mystery, 
until a secretary of Count Ester- 
hazy confessed that he had removed 
the head and sold it to a group of 
scientists who wanted to study 
Haydn's skull as part of a project 
to correlate man’s genius with his 
cranial measurements. 

The physician who owned the 
skull willed it to the Vienna Acad- 
emy of Music, but after the will 
had been read, once again nobody 
could find the head. This time 
thirty years elapsed before another 
physician admitted stealing it on 
the day of his colleague’s death. 
He in turn willed it to the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. 

Many court actions ensued, for 
there were three claimants to the 
head—the academy, the university, 
and the Esterhazy estate. Finally 
the academy was given the legal 
right to it. On the occasion of 
Haydn's 200th birthday in 1932, 
negotiations were opened between 
the current Duke of Esterhazy and 
the Academy of Music, but the 
academy wanted more money than 
the impoverished duke could afford 
to spend. Now, at last, the head is 
soon to be on its way to a reunion 
with the body, for the academy has 
agreed with the duke of Esterhazy 
that its proper place is in the hand- 
some mausoleum built at Eisenstadt 
as a bicentennial tribute in 1932. 

 - 2 

A new kind of shoplifter visited 
the premises of MUSICAL AMERICA 
the other day. Having apparently 
provided himself with a pair of 
pliers, he separated a copy of the 
1948 Special Issue from the chain 
which bound it to the reading table 
in the reception hall, and made off 
with the volume. Since the Special 
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Issue is worth its weight in gilt 
covers, now that the entire stock is 
exhausted, it may be necessary to 
borrow a guard from Tiffany’s to 
stand watch over the copy which 
has replaced the stolen one. 


* * * 


Alice Caldwell, Laguna Beach, 
Calif., pianist, has passed on a re- 
cent letter from Elly Ney, who is 
remembered in this country both 
for her tours as a pianist in the 
1920s and for the conducting of her 
husband, Willem Van Hoogstraten : 

CoLoGNE, May 22, 1948 

“My dear colleague Alice Cald- 
well: 

“Here in Cologne, just as I 
had finished playing the Emperor 
Concerto of Beethoven, your 
dear, kind letter reached me. .. . 
In the last few weeks I have been 
concertizing here in the Rhine- 
land with Van Hoogstraten. 


“Beloved Bonn! Surrounded 
by ruins, the Beethoven house 
stands undamaged, thanks entirely 
to the initiative of the caretaker. 
With his own hands he removed 
the incendiary bombs from the 
roof, and carried pail after pail 
of water with no other help what- 
ever. Day and night he pro- 
tected this precious treasure at 
great sacrifice, which cost him 
his health. No one troubles about 
this unsung hero. How grateful 
I should be to you if some time 
you would remember him with 
a gift! The address is: Hein- 
rich Hasselbach, Beethovenhaus, 
Bonngasse, Bonn a/ Rhein, Ger- 
many. 

“With warm wishes and greet- 
ings, I am, yours, 

“Etty NEy.” 

In her letter to MustcAL AMER- 
1cA Miss Caldwell continues: 

“An alternate address is need- 
ed on every package to Germany. 
I suggest: Frau Elly Ney, Weils- 
hammerstrasse 15, Tiitzing, Obb., 
Germany (U. S. Zone). 

From anyone just wishing to 

give a small amount, I'll be glad 

to take contributions, and will 
see that they go to Heinrich 

Hasselbach directly.” 

Miss Caldwell’s address is 388 
Hawthorne Road, Laguna Beach, 
Calif. 

* * * 

Following the appearance, in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat in May, 
of an interview with Marks Levine, 
headlined Man With 100 Kids, sev- 
eral of the “kids” under Levine’s 
NCAC management decided to 
honor him on Father’s Day, as you 
showed on your illustrated page 
last issue. Among the many neckties 
and telegrams from celebrated mu- 
sicians were several unexpected 
tributes. Ellabelle Davis brought in 
a large cake, made up to look like 
a man’s straw hat and accompanied 
by a card reading “Hats Off to 
Papa Levine.” Astrid Varnay pro- 
cured a pipe carved, appropri- 
ately enough, to represent a head 
of Wagner. Gertrude Ribla fell 
back upon the traditional Father’s 
Day choice of a silk tie, but had it 
handpainted with a portrait of her- 
self in the role of Aida. “Here’s 
one of the kiddies you’re not likely 
soon to forget,” her message read. 
But perhaps the most original idea 
of all was that of Sidney Foster, 
who composed for the occasion, and 
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“Please, Mr. Lewis. | only said let's PLAY the Appassionata” 


presented to Levine in elaborate 
manuscript, a Ballet and Aria from 
the opera La Natconcora (NCAC’s 
cable address is Natconcor.) The 


aria, I’m Father Levine, was in 
authentic Italian operatic _ style, 
with amusing lyrics in English, 


ending: “I love every single artist 
on the roster, but best of all I 
love Sidney Foster !” 


* * * 


Dawdling in the dog days de- 
partment: It was a little hard on 
Cavaradossi when the gun didn’t 
go off. He had to die without 
cause. This happened in the second 
night’s performance of Tosca at 
Lewisohn Stadium recently. Louis 
Roney, the Mario, waited and 
waited, but no explosion. So he 
gave the impression of dying any- 
way. It would have been worse— 
or maybe better—if there had been 
scenery and action. 


All the girls I saw at the Stadium 
chose white for their concert gowns. 
[ remember especially the charm- 
ing appearance of Fva_ Likova, 
Vivian Della Chiesa, Rose Bamp- 
ton, Jarmila Novotna, and Jennie 
Tourel—in a gown which departed 
from rule by having rosy flowers 
here and there, and came from 
Paris, I understand. 

At the ill-fated World’s Fair of 
Music I wandered through the con- 
cert enclosure to some exhibits at 
the back of the room and was con- 
fronted with so many familiar faces 
that I was brought up short. Here 
were the newspaper critics—those 
shy birds who usually are so chary 
of showing their photographed 
faces in public that one might 
suspect them of having ancient In- 
dian blood and fearing that when 
their photographs are taken, their 
souls go out of their bodies. I 
browsed there a long time, looking 
at the countenances which beam or 
frown over so many musical des- 
tinies. All of a sudden it occurred 
to me that most of them had had 
their by-lines in your pages, either 
as correspondents or authors of 
special articles. First of all, there 
was your editor, Cecil Smith—with 
slightly more hair in the represen- 
tation than you see on his head to- 
day, but recognizable. Then I saw 


your correspondents Albert Gold- 
berg from Los Angeles and Mar- 
jory M. Fisher from San Francisco, 
and also Alfred Frankenstein and 
Alexander Fried of the latter city, 
who have contributed articles. 
There were also Suzanne Martin, 
of Seattle, Raymond Morin, of 
Worcester, Edgar Van Olinda, of 
Albany, J. Fred Lissfelt, of Pitts- 
burg and Bayard F. Ennis, of 
Charleston, W. Va. Not to men- 
tion your good friend and mine, as 
the politicians say, John Rosenfield 
of Dallas. Quite representative, 
eh? You ought to be proud. 


* * * 


A malevolent fate could not have 
chosen a worse name for Serge 
Koussevitzky to pronounce than 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. The “th’s” 
are hard for any European, but 
doubly so for the eminent doctor, 
in whose speech is so deeply in- 
grained his native Russian intona- 
tion and accent that his every 
English sentence is a_ collector’s 
item. You may remember the fam- 
ous Peter Grimes curtain speech 
which I quoted verbatim and pho- 
netically a couple of years ago. A 
few weeks ago he was again ex- 
tolling an Anglo-Saxon—this time 
a native. He accepted the Haw- 
thorne Cottage as a gift from the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
to the Berkshire Music Center and 
made a touching little reply to Mrs. 
Guy Patterson Gannett, its sponsor, 
which he must have had to rehearse 
unremittingly. He was very careful 
with the novelist’s name, and it 
always came out something like 
this: “Xut-Xawrn”—the “X” is a 
Russian letter similar to the Greek 
Chi which I have to use to approx- 
imate the guttural effect achieved 
by the conductor at the beginning 
of each syllable; the stress was on 
the second, by the way. I hope the 
grand old man’s admirers won't 
feel I am criticizing him—on the 
contrary, it is affection and respect 
which dictates my fooling, claims 
your 
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The Story of Music in America 


LOS ANGELES=Part II 


By ALBERT 


HE Metropolitan made _ two 

more trips to Los Angeles before 

the long hiatus which was to 
last until 1948. On Nov. 8 and 9, 
1901, the troupe came again, present- 
ing Carmen (Calvé, Salignac, Cam- 
panari), Lohengrin (Sembrich, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Dippel, Bispham), and 
Les Huguenots (Gadski, Homer, 
Adams, Edouard de Reszke). Again 
in 1905 the company returned, giving 
two performances: Parsifal, with 
Fremstad, Burgstaller and Van Rooy, 
and Lucia, with Sembrich, Caruso 
(his only Los Angeles appearance), 
and Journet. 

The following year, 1906, the Met- 
ropolitan was again scheduled to come 
to Los Angeles, but for some reason 
the usual procedure had been reversed 
and the company went to San Fran- 
cisco first. The rest is well known his- 
tory. The morning after Caruso had 
opened there in Carmen, the city was 
razed by earthquake and fire. With 
practically all its properties destroyed, 
the Metropolitan had no choice but to 
return to New York, lucky that it had 
even salvaged its great singing stars. 
The company had been booked for the 
following week in Los Angeles, and 
the old Shrine Auditorium, seating 
3,000, had been sold out in advance. 
Behymer was the sole guarantor, but 
every ticket buyer had his money re- 
funded and it was three years before 
the luckless manager was out of debt 
again. 

Before Los Angeles began to enjoy 
regular seasons of opera there were 
still other Behymer sponsored visits 
by numerous itinerant troupes. Rug- 
giero Leoncavallo came with a com- 
pany and conducted his Pagliacci and 
“T Zingari,”’ as did Mascagni with a 
group naturally featuring Cavalleria 
Rusticana. Among others there were 
the Antonio Scotti company, with the 
noted baritone in Leoni’s L’Oracolo 
and Geraldine Farrar in Zaza, in 
1921; the Henry W. Savage troupe, 
the Melba Opera Company, the 
French Opera Company of New Or- 
leans, the La Scala Grand Opera 
Company with Alice Gentle and Alice 
Nielsen, the California Grand Opera 
Company, with Florencio Constantino 
as artistic director and Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri the conductor, the Western 
Metropolitan Opera, the Grazzi Grand 
Opera, and the Tamaka Miura com- 
pany, the German Grand Opera and 
Chaliapin’s touring troupe. 

The Chicago Opera Company began 
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its visits to Los Angeles in 1913, 
came again the following year, by- 
passed the city until 1921 and then 


continued to stop here in 1922, 1924, 
1928 and 1929. During the seven sea- 
sons that it played in Los Angeles it 
presented a total of 45 performances, 
including such Chicago opera special- 
ties as Victor Herbert’s Natoma, 
Wolf-Ferrari’s The Jewels of the 
Modanna, Thomas’ Hamlet, Février’s 
Monna Vanna, Boito’s Mefistofele, 
Alfano’s Resurrection, Cadman’s The 
Witch of Salem, and Massenet’s 
Thair, Sapho, Cléopatre and the 
Juggler of Notre Dame. 


Indigenous Opera 


Los Angeles began to have its own 
more or less indigenous operatic or- 
ganization in 1924 when the Los 
Angeles Grand Opera Association was 
formed with Merle Armitage and 
George Leslie Smith as managers and 
Gaetano Merola as general music 
director. The company operated joint- 
ly with the older San Francisco Opera 
Association, of which Merola was also 
director, That first season in Philhar- 
monic Auditorium the repertoire in- 
cluded Andrea Chenier, L’Amico 
Fritz, Romeo and Juliet, Manon, and 
Gianni Schicchi, with casts that 
listed the names of Schipa, Gigli, 
Muzio, De Luca, Didur and Saba- 
nieva. 

Schism occurred in the 
following year, however, and 1925 
saw Merola withdrawing from the 
original group to form the California 
Grand Opera Company with L. E. 
Behymer as manager. That year there 
were competing seasons. The Los An- 
geles Grand Opera Association ob- 
tained the services of Richard Hage- 
man as musical director and held forth 
in Philharmonic Auditorium, while 
the Merola-Behymer faction staged 
its season in Olympic Auditorium, 
which had previously been the scene 
of pugilistic bouts. Merola returned to 
the Los Angeles Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation the following year, and as 
public interest increased, the company 
moved to Shrine Auditorium, where 
it remained until 1932, when the de- 
pression caused the disbandment of the 
organization. 

Shorter seasons and several individ- 
ual operatic ventures followed. In 1932 
a Los Angeles Grand Opera Season 
was organized by Merola, George 
Leslie Smith and Cedric Hart, and 
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The Philharmonic Auditorium, formerly 
before it was 
there was a similar season in 1934 


under Behymer-Merola auspices, who 
had also presented Lawrence Tibbett 
in Emperor Jones for two perform- 
ances the preceding year. In 1937 the 
San Francisco Opera Association be- 
gan its series of annual visits to 
Shrine Auditorium under the Behy- 
mer management, an arrangement 
which has continued to date, though 
what the future may hold both for 
this company znd for its Los Angeles 
season with the arrival of the Metro- 
politan on the scene is a matter of 
wide speculation. 

All in all, the operatic future of Los 
Angeles looks bright, with plans under 
way for the construction of a new 
opera house which promises to be one 
of the finest structures of its kind in 
the world. The new house will be 
sponsored by a private organization, 
Greater Los Angeles Plans, Inc., 
which brought the Metropolitan for 
its 1948 season here. It has already 
been announced that the company will 
open the new theater when completed, 
and the assumption is that after 1948 
it will give regular annual seasons in 
Los Angeles. 

Light opera has also long been a 
feature of the city’s musical life, with 
spring seasons of stellar presentations 
by the Civic Light Opera, organized 
in 1938 with Edwin Lester as pro- 
ducer, and a summer season in Grif- 
fith Park’s Greek Theater, under the 
auspices of Gene Mann. 

But as in every American city ex- 
cept New York (and for a period of 
35 years, Chicago) opera in Los 
Angeles has been only a brief seasonal 
adornment of the musical life, with 
the main activity centered in orches- 
tral music. In the two decades from 
1870 to 1890 nearly every new musi- 
cian that came to town organized a 
band or an orchestra. The most im- 
of these seems to have been 
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Hollywood Bowl with a great audience assembled 


remodeled in_ its 


Clune's about 1925, 


Auditorium, 
present form 


the Philharmonic Society and Orches- 
tra, organized by Adolf Willhartitz in 
1887, consisting of an orchestra of 40 
and a chorus of 120 voices. To this 
group’s credit it gave the city its first 
oratorio, Haydn’s The Creation, in 
1888, and also produced light operas. 
A Philharmonic Orchestra was or- 
ganized in 1893 by A. J. Stamm and 
gave concerts until 1895. The year 
1893 also saw the birth of the 
Women’s Symphony Orchestra, with 
Harley Hamilton as conductor, the 
first organization of its kind in the 
country, and one still in existence. 
Hamilton conducted the group for 28 
years and was succeeded by Henry 
Schoenefeld, and later, Arthur Alex- 
ander. The present conductor is Ruth 
Haroldson. , 

Symphonic music finally achieved 
something of a permanent status when 
Harley Hamilton, one of the leading 
violinists of the city—he had been 
concertmaster of Stamm’s Philhar- 
monic Orchestra—brought about the 
organization of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Rehearsals began in 
the fall of 1897, and on Feb. 1, 1898, 
the first concert was given in Music 
Hall, an auditorium on the second 
floor of a Spring Street store build- 
ing. An admission of 25 cents was 
charged, which, it was agreed, was all 
the traffic could bear. The musiciaas 
got 50 cents for their services, and the 
conductor was out of pocket some $50. 

In spite of many difficulties, some 
of which were solved by the appear- 
ance of an “angel” in the person of 
Mrs. Emily Earl, this orchestra con- 
tinued to give regular seasons until 

(Continued on page 26) 


Right, Alfred 
Wallenstein, pres- 
ent conductor of 
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PARIS FEELS ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL’ UNEASE 


By VvLapimir DUKELSKY 
PARIS 
HE Paris music scene is consid- 
erably less colorful than it was a 
year ago. Economic conditions 
are even poorer than in 1947, while 
politically the same feeling of uneasy 
anxiety persists. Consequently the 
Paris public stays away from the con- 
cert hall. 

While in Paris last year the writer 
assisted at the premieres of Poulenc’s 
La Figure Humaine — unquestionably 
his masterpiece—and his amusing 11 
less significant opera Les Mamelles de 
Tirésias. This spring the Poulenc 
novelty was an orchestration of his 
piano suite Soirées de Nazelle, a poor 
thing in its original form and a com- 
plete failure in its ballet version with 
monstrous costumes by Muggy Rouff. 
In spite of this lapse Poulenc is 
France’s most popular living com- 
poser, and he will undoubtedly gain 
in international stature this fall when 
he visits America. Perhaps his su- 
perbly lyrical and poignant Figure 
Humaine may be given by one of our 
better choral groups. It is extremely 
difficult, but is so rewarding as to be 
worth the difficulties of performance. 

The enormously gifted Henri Sau- 
guet, almost completely unknown in 
the United States, is another bright, 
though no longer very young, French- 
man who has made great progress 
since the early days of Le Plumet de 
Colonel and La Chatte. His best work 
in recent years is the enchanting ballet 
Les Forains, one of the big hits of 
the Ballets des Champs Elysées reper- 
toire. There is still no definite date 
for the ballet’s American appearance, 
but Les Forains has just been recorded 
by Polydor, and the records will soon 
be available. Sauguet’s Symphonie 
Expiatoire was launched successfully 
by the Brussels Radio, by the Radio- 
diffusion Frangaise and by the Con- 
certs Lamoureux under Ernst Bour—a 
top-notch new conductor from Mihl- 
hausen. It is a sincere and touching 
piece, but lacks cohesion and a recog- 
nizable formal pattern. Sauguet is 
obviously not a symphonist, and his 
talent seems better suited to smaller 
and more intimate idioms. There are 
curious echoes of Tchaikovsky and 
Shostakovich and unnecessary repeti- 
tions instead of clean-cut develop- 
ments, but the dramatic first move- 
ment and the elegiac finale are ex- 
traordinarily moving. The symphony, 
notwithstanding these reservations, 
deserves to be heard. Les Mirages, 
choreographed by Lifar for the Opéra 
last summer, is full of good music, 
too, and is a definite success, though 
handicapped by some of the most un- 
ashamedly eclectic choreography ever 
seen. The finale is a perfect sample 
of Lifar’s unerringly bad taste. 

A third composer whose work is 
little known in the United States is 
Henri Barraud, the able music direc- 
tor of Radio-diffusion Frangaise. His 
musical personality is somewhat aus- 
tere and angular in contrast to Pou- 
lenc’s Gallic verve and charm or Sau- 
guet’s plaintive and melancholy tune- 
fulness. Barraud’s music has _ less 
immediate appeal than that of his two 
colleagues, but it is more skillfully 
wrought and has great unity and dis- 
cipline. Among his best works are 
the excellent string quartet and the 
monumental Mystére de Saints Inno- 
cents, which was to be conducted by 
Charles Miinch on July 1. We can 
expect a performance of this epic 
choral piece by Leon Barzin next win- 
ter in New York. 


Public cool to concerts = New works 


by Poulenc, Barraud and Sauguet 


appraised - American list liked-= 


Ballet needs fresh 


the direction of the energetic young 
conductor Jean Giardino. He was 
entrusted with a very exacting pro- 
gram of American music which had 
been chosen because of its quality and 
without any of the parti pris or tire- 
some cliquishness customarily mani- 
fested. . The program consisted of 
Walter Piston’s Second Symphony, 
Wallingford Riegger’s Canon and 
Fugue, David Diamond’s Rounds, 
Douglas Moore’s Pageant of P. T. 
3arnum, Morton Gould’s Pavane and 
MacDowell’s Piano Concerto, which 
was beautifully played by Vera Fran- 


ceschi. The concert was an artistic 
success and served also to dem- 
onstrate that worthwhile music is 


written in America today by other 
than the self-appointed messiahs of 
the musical scene. 

Gian-Carlo Menotti is also a favor- 
ite in Paris, The Medium being ac- 
claimed almost unanimously by critics 
and musicians alike. Menotti’s work 
and Britten’s Peter Grimes have suc- 
ceeded in creating the feeling that a 


genuine renaissance of the operatic 
idiom is in progress. The French 
themselves have been experimenting 
with new departures in opera—as wit- 





ness Honegger’s Antigone, Milhaud’s 
Christophe Columbe, Sauguet’s La 
Chartreuse de Parme, Poulenc’s Les 
Mamelles de Tirésias and Ibert’s An- 
gélique. None of these, although they 
are of consistently superior quality in 
their varying idioms, had so spontane- 
ous a reception as the two foreign 
operas. 

The recent rift between the Ballets 
des Champs Elysées and Roland Petit, 
their extraordinarily promising young 
choreographer and dancer, is unfortu- 
nate. In Petit the Ballet lost its leading 
choreographic spirit and the new Petit 
venture, Les Ballets de Paris, is not 
going well. The choice of such mu- 
sicians as Jean Francaix, Manuel 
Rosenthal and Alexandre Tcherepnine 
is not particularly happy in this in- 
stance. The Francaix score, which is 
the best of the three chosen, is in no 
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way remarkable. The choreography 
is uneven and insufficiently planned 
and, above all, the whole enterprise 
lacks the freshness, the enthusiasm 
and the authentic newness of the Bal- 
lets des Champs Elysées. Such ballets 
as Les Forains, Le Jeune Homme et 
la Mort (with Jean Pabilée, certainly 
one of the most exciting dancers to- 
day), and even the less important 
Trieze Danses and Les Amours de 
Jupiter gave the tired ballet business 
a sadly needed fillip. Such a stimu- 
lating effect can hardly be claimed for 
these newer pieces. Let us hope that 
Petit and Boris Kochno will join 
forces again and bring their art to 
our shores, where it may be certain 
of a warm welcome. It is clear to 
every unprejudiced observer that it is 
they and not the Ballet de l’Opera 
that truly represent the current trends 
in Paris ballet. 

In all fairness it must be admitted 
that the Opéra corps de ballet is one 
of the best trained and hardest work- 
ing in the world. The performance 
of Balanchine’s superb Le Palais de 
Cristal, which he recreated for Ballet 
Society in New York, was the most 
staggering tour de force in the realm 
of classical ballet I have ever wit- 
nessed, and it resulted in one of those 
Paris ovations about which com- 
posers and choreographers dream. 
Leonor Fini’s sets for this and for Les 
Demoiselles de la Nuit—a Roland 
Petit enterprise—are most effective. 
Les Demoiselles de la Nuit, to a score 
by Jean Frangaix, and the provocative 
Adame Miroir, to Darius Milhaud’s 
music, are the high spots in Petit’s 
new venture and are worth salvaging. 
The first of these ballets is too long, 
although Petit’s pas de deux with the 
delicious English importatidn, Margot 
Fonteyn, is a real triumph. The sec- 
ond suffers from unpleasantly patho- 
logical overtones. Milhaud’s score is 
typical of his work; it has moments 
of great beauty surrounded by long 
stretches of slap-dash avant garde 
music blaringly orchestrated and 


Nine thousand per- 
sons can be seated 
in the outdoor the- 
atre at the Baths of 
Caracalla, where the 
Rome Opera Com- 
pany gives summer 
performances. Acous- 
tics are such that 
voices reach the low 
priced seats without 
aid of a sound system 


rather dull. 

Leonard Bernstein’s brief appear- 
ance here was a success, from all ac- 
counts; I arrived too late to be pres- 
ent and cannot give a first-hand re- 
port. Another American musical 
event was the Milhaud sponsored 
broadcast of chamber works by young 
Americans on June 16. The program 
consisted of Leland Smith’s Trio for 
flute, cello and piano, Charles Jones’ 
violin Sonatina, William Smith’s Suite 
for flute, trumpet and clarinet, songs 
by Smith and David Diamond, Erwin 
Barlow’s Piano Sonata, Cottington’s 
Suite for flute, viola and cello and 
piano pieces by Katherine Wulky and 
Mary Ives. 

I have good news about the Society 
for Forgotten Music, founded in Paris 
last spring by this reporter. The so- 
ciety has now officially come into 
being and has Marc Pincherle for its 
president. Roland Manuel and Henri 
Barraud are vice-presidents and such 
figures as Nadia Boulanger, André 
Schaeffner, Pierre Souvtchinsky and 
Daniel Lesur are members. Hervé 
Dugardin, the progressive and ener- 
getic head of the Editions Amphion, 
is the society’s publisher and treasurer. 
Henri Barraud has announced five 
concerts by the society for next season. 

Incidentally, Dugardin’s music store 
in the Théatre des Champs Elysées is 
the headquarters of American music in 
France and stocks most of the pub- 
lished works by our younger men. 
Paris Opera Produces Petruchka 

Paris.—The Paris Opera has 
mounted Petruchka at long last. Al- 
though  Diaghileff’s Ballet Russes 
created Petruchka in 1911, it was 
1948 before this significant work en- 
tered the repertoire of the National 
Academy of Dance and Music. This 
version by Lifar and Zvereff follows 
closely the original choreography of 
Fokine. Michel Renault surprised us 
by his good characterization of the 
title role, and Max Bozzoni proved 
himself a fine character dancer in the 
role of the Moor. At the premiere of 
Petruchka we saw Baiser de la Feée, 
but Miss Vaussard, assuming Touma- 
nova’s part and Miss Darsonval, tak- 
ing that of Maria Tallchief could not, 
despite their charm, make us forget 
the creators of these roles in Paris, 


and unfortunately even Kalioujny did 
not seem at ease in this ballet. 
JEAN SILVANT 


Tito Gobbi is handed 
a sword by his wife, 
Tilde, backstage at 
the Rome summer 
opera in the Baths 
of Caracalla. He 


From an American point of view, 
the major achievement of the season 
was the concert given June 7 by the 
Radio Symphonique Orchestre under 
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Riddle Us This: Is the 
Metropolitan Worth Saving? 


HE 1948-1949 Metropolitan Opera 
season hangs midway between heaven 
and hell as this issue of MustcaAL AMER- 
ICA goes to press. In a few days we shall 
know whether the Aug. 13 meeting of rep- 
resentatives of the opera board and the 
twelve unions, held amid great protesta- 
tions of universal good will, provided a sat- 
isfactory basis for agreement between the 
opera association and its employes. The 
meeting was a sequel to the bleak statement 
by the opera board on Aug. 4, making 
“final” announcement of the management’s 
decision to cancel all plans for the season. 
From the letters which appeared in the 
newspapers in the days following Aug. 4, it 
was apparent that public reaction to the 
situation was mixed. Some patrons of the 
opera were quick to urge that the Metro- 
politan be saved at all costs, arguing that its 
importance as a traditional citadel of cul- 
ture outweighs any artistic shortcomings it 
may have. Others maintained that the dis- 
appearance of the Metropolitan would be a 
small loss, since it has not kept pace with the 
times in its mode of production, and since 
the the City Center is able to give acceptable 
performances at much lower cost. 


HERE is something to be said for the 

hard-boiled view that the Metropolitan 
would do well to suspend for a year. It 
is time for a radical reassessment of the as- 
sociation’s policies, for a fresh start in the 
whole technique of production, and for a 
more earnest attempt to make sure that 
the good singers get into the company and 
the bad ones stay out of it. Moreover, the 
public is fickle; after a year’s lapse the 
Metropolitan would be compelled to give 
value received in all its performances to 
win back an audience that had fallen out 
of the habit of perennial attendance. 

To our mind, however, this is a cynical 
argument, and one which blames the Metro- 
politan for its faults without recognizing 
its virtues. After all, the Metropolitan is 
the only opera company left in the United 
States in which the full repertory of grand 
opera can be presented through an extend- 
ed season, with even moderately adequate 
facilities. Small-scale or streamlined opera 
performances cannot replace the full-sized, 
traditional staging of Aida, Die Meéister- 
singer or Boris Godounoff, and many im- 
portant values are lost when opera is given 
without the imachinery the composers and 
librettists intended it to have. 


THREAT to the permanence of the 
Metropolitan -is.also a threat to the 
supremacy of New York as a world center 
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of music in all its manifold forms. At a 
time when the rest of the world subjects 
American culture to a critical scrutiny, still 
often suspecting that we are indeed the ma- 
terialistic barbarians Europeans have al- 
ways believed us to be, the maintenance of 
the Metropolitan is an international neces- 
sity. To the French, the Germans, the Czechs 
and the Italians the closing of the Metro- 
politan for financial reasons would be in- 
comprehensible in the world’s richest coun- 
try. If for no other reason, we ought to 
keep it alive in order to demonstrate that 
cultural institutions are safe in a democracy. 

The principal collision of interests be- 
tween the opera association and the unions, 
according to reports, has occurred over the 
issue of social security. All twelve of the 
craft unions have agreed to forego wage in- 
creases, in view of last season’s $220,000 
deficit. But, under the leadership of the 
musicians’ union, all twelve are pressing 
their demand for the social security bene- 
fits which are common in industry and busi- 
ness. 

As we go to press, it does not appear likely 
that the Metropolitan will accede to this 
demand. 


ECAUSE it is a non-profit corporation, 
the Metropolitan Opera Association is 
not required by law to contribute to these 
government benefits on behalf of its em- 
ployes. But its failure to do so indicates a 
social irresponsibility which is, to say the 
least, graceless in so prominent a public 
institution. To be sure, the Metropolitan 
is far from unique in taking advantage of 
the loophole which the law provides for 
non-profit corporations; the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society and many other musical 
organizations follow suit. If funds can be 
found for the Metropolitan’s share of a so- 
cial-security contribution for its union em- 
ployes, the opera association will be well 
advised—now that the question has been 
brought out into the open—to give proof 
of its concern for their welfare. 
The board of directors can, of 
counter this idealistic proposal by pointing 
coldly to last year’s increase of more than 
$400,000 in operating costs. But before we 
prepare to shed tears at the management’s 
plight, we should like to hear the answer 
to one naive little question. If the 1947- 
1948 pay scale was the same as that for 
1946-1947, and if the chorus and orchestra 
were not enlarged, how did last year’s pay- 
roll manage to increase by $353,000? Per- 
haps Billy Rose’s charge, made over the 
telephone to a MusicAL AMERICA reporter, 
that the budget is encrusted with “barnacle 
salaries,” has some foundation. The Metro- 
politan owes the public some reassurance 
that none of the $353,000 was spent on calci- 
fied parasites. 
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When cellist greets cellist: Pablo Casals (right) 
receives an old friend, Michel Cherniavsky, in 
France 





A Welcome Newcomer 


ITH the publication of the first issue 

of its new Journal the American 
Musicological Society has not only demon- 
strated its flourishing condition but also 
makes a valuable contribution to the nation’s 
musical life. The magazine is gotten up with 
a good taste and judgment which are re- 
flected in the choice of contents for the first 
number. The articles range in subject matter 
from a tribute to the distinguished German 
scholar Johannes Wolf by Otto Kinkeldey 
and a paper On the Use of Scores by Six- 
teenth Century Musicians by Edward Low- 
insky to a study of “Hot” Rhythm in Negro 
Music by Richard A. Waterman. Every in- 
telligent musical reader will find something 
to interest him in the publication. 

When the American Musicological Society 
was founded in 1934, it made a practice of 
publishing in full or condensed form all of 
the papers delivered at its meetings. But, as 
the introductory editorial points out, this is 
no longer possible. There is such a wealth of 
material today that editorial selection is 
necessary. It is heartening to be reminded 
that the United States is carrying on the 
heritage of European music not merely in 
practical ways such as concert life but in the 
field of scholarship as well. To the editor-in- 
chief of the Journal, Oliver Strunk, and to 
his associates every music lover will wish 
Godspeed. r 


A Great Musician Dies 


OBERT MAAS, cellist of the Paganini 
String Quartet, who died during a con- 
cert at Mills College in July, was one of the 
world’s great chamber music players. In the 
original Pro Arte Quartet, and more recently 
in the Paganini Quartet, his taste, knowledge 
and expert sense of ensemble were almost 
legendary. There is nobody to fill his place 
and we shall not see his like again soon. 
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Musicat Am ERICANA 


FTER a recent concert in Amsterdam cele- 

brating the 50th anniversary of the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra Robert Casadesus, who ap- 
peared as piano soloist, was appointed Com- 
mander of the Order of Orange Nassau by the 
Queen of the Netherlands. Mr. Casadesus is 
director of the American Conservatory at Fon- 
tainebleau for the third consecutive summer 
since the war. He is appearing with his wife, 
Gaby Casadesus, at Strasbourg and Lucerne, in 
addition to solo performances. ... Vronsky and 
Babin opened their first European tour since the 
war in Albert Hall in London. The duo-pianists 
will appear in recitals, with orchestras, on radio 
and television in England, Holland and France. 
Shortly after their return to the United States 
next November Mr. Babin will accompany 
Mack Harrell in the first performance of Mr. 
Babin’s new song cycle, Beloved Stranger, a 
setting of poems by Witter Bynner. .. . Herva 
Nelli will sing the title role of Aida at La Scala 
on Aug. 22 but Frank Guarrera will not appear 
in the same performance, since.the management 
is said to fear “to have too many American 
singers on the stage at one time.” Kurt Baum 
will be the Radames. Mr. Guarrera will appear 
in Bizet’s Pearl Fishers later in the season... . 
A record of 86 performances in 283 days was 
established by Elizabeth Wysor, contralto, dur- 
ing her recent European visit. She was heard 
in Vienna, Ziirich, Brussels and elsewhere in 
opera, besides giving concerts in Austria, Hol- 
land, Belgium and Germany... . Off to Belgium 
and Switzerland on Aug. 6 was Theodore Bloom- 
field, founder of the Cleveland Little Symphony 
and assistant to George Szell, conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. Mr. Bloomfield will fill 
a series of conducting engagements... . . Ameri- 
can piano works have figured prominently on 
the European programs of Andor Foldes, who 
has broadcast from Oslo, Stockholm, Hilversum 
and London besides making concert appearances 
and playing with orchestras. ... Mary Bothwell, 
Canadian soprano, will sing at the London 
Promenade Concerts again this summer, making 
her first appearance at a Wagnerian concert on 
Aug. 30. She was heard at the Brevard Festival 
in North Carolina before sailing. Carmen, 
Delilah and Azucena will be the roles taken by 
Christine Lindberg, American mezzo-soprano, in 
her appearances at the Stockholm Opera in 
September. 

Bela Urban, Hungarian-American violinist, re- 
cently appeared as soloist with the Youngstown 
(Ohio) Symphony, led by Michael Ficcocelli. 
Mr. Urban has also played with the Miami, New 
London and Hartt symphonies since his honor- 
able discharge from the army. ... A series of 
violin recitals in Southern California took 
Stephan Hero to Sawtelle, Redlands Bowl, Lake 
Arrowhead and Santa Barbara. Rudolph 
Firkusny was piano soloist with the Nacional 
Orquestra de Peru in Lima during his Central 
and South American tour, which included Mex- 
ico, Guatemala, San Salvador, Panama, Ecuador 
and Peru. Mr: Firkusny returned to Chicago 
in late July to appear at the Ravinia Festival... . 
With a tour of 52 engagements throughout the 
country behind her, Maryla Jonas is busy on 
a series of piano recital programs for her fall 
season which opens in Buffalo. In a guest 
engagement at the Guatemala Opera Evelyn 
Sachs, contralto, appeared as Maddalena in 
Rigoletto and Suzuki in Butterfly as well as in 
other roles. Ralph Telasko, baritone, re- 
cently returned from a European tour. He ap- 
peared in the first Wagnerian season given at 
the Madrid Opera in 25 years and was heard in 
his native Vienna both in opera and recital. .. . 
Naida, daughter of Mischa Elman, was married 
to Melville Mack in Santa Barbara, Calif., on 
july. Ga os 4 son was born to Diana and Yehudi 
Menuhin in Edinburgh, Scotland, on July 26. 
Mr. Menuhin has taken a house in Edinburgh, 
where he is appearing at the festival. Mrs. 
\fenuhin, the second wife of the violinist, was 
the former Diana Gould, ballet dancer. 

Five members of the Trapp Family recently 
came citizens, taking the oath in the Federal 
Building at Montpelier, Vt. They were Baroness 
Maria Trapp and four of her daughters, Maria, 
Martina, Agathe and Hedwig. 

Marilyn Cotlow was married to Eugene Alt- 
schuler on Aug. 9 in New York. Mr. Altschuler 
s concertmaster of the New Orleans Symphony. 
‘hey will make their home in New Orleans. 
Miss Cotlow sang at the Central City Play 
estival in July. 
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What They Read 20 Years Ago 












Anything for Art 


Grace Moore, Metropolitan soprano, wishes 
she could persuade Gene Tunney to go on 
tour with her as a harp accompanist. “It would 
be wonderful!” she satid—and nobody dis- 
agreed with her. 

— 1928 — 


Nightingale in New Hands 
The Stradivarius violin known as Le Ros- 
signol was recently purchased by Lea Lubo- 
shutz. The price is said to have been $50,000. 
— 1928 — 





FROM OUR READERS 





THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Wooster, OHIO 
To the Editor: 

In a recent issue there was a review by Herbert 
Peyser extolling the new Victor recording of Han- 
del’s Messiah, conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Expecting the treat of a lifetime, I borrowed a set 
of records and sat me down. True, the chorus is 
carefully adjusted in numbers and sings with ac- 
curacy and understanding, the soloists acquit them- 
selves competently, the conductor produces real 
music at all times. The only trouble is, it is not 
Handel’s music! Instead of using Handel’s orches- 
tration, with its clean bowing, Sir Thomas follows 
the tradition of using Mozart-Prout, with its 
thicker texture and bowings such as Handel never 
dreamed of. Let me give you a sample: 

















Prout’s has a curious wal- 
Moreover, Sir Thomas falls into 
derides in his 


Handel's sparkles ; 
lowing quality. 
as many false “traditions” as he 
introductory talk, such as the senseless slowing 
down at the end of the choral part in “For unto us 


a child is born”; and he shows no consistency in 
the handling of appoggiaturas: the singers fail to 
make them when they are really needed and put 
others in where the melodic line does not call for 
them. 


All this is not meant to disparage the conductor 
or anyone else. I wish merely to voice my disap- 
pointment that the most popular of oratorios is not 
available on records in its original form. 

RIcHARD T. Gore 
Director 
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Above: Fellow conductors vacation in 
Europe: Albert Coates (left) and 
Bernardino Molinari 


Left: Notables at the National Music 

Camp in Interlochen, Mich. From the 

left: Joseph E. Maddy, Ossip Gabrilo- 

witsch, Howard Hanson and Thaddeus 
P. Giddings 


Important If True 
Marcel Journet, Metropolitan bass, said re- 
cently: I don’t need much rest and I have my 
best vacation right in my work. When you've 
been forty years on the stage, grease paint and 
theatre routine become indispensable.” 
— 1928 — 


Destinn Defiant 

When Emmy Destinn returned in 1908 to 
the Berlin Opera after a concert in Prague, 
she was taken to task by the Intendant for ap- 
pearing in such a hostile city. The soprano 
replied that she would sing where she pleased, 
when she pleased and what she pleased! The 
Intendant probably wanted to dismiss her, but 
her popularity made that impossible. 

— 1928 — 
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Berlin Welcomes Guests from Overseas 


By H. H. SrucKENscHMIDT 


Paris Ballet and Soloists 
Visit City — Klemperer 
and Bitter Conduct— 
Heger Leads Uncut Wal- 
kiire—Give Memorial to 
Schreker 


BERLIN 

N spite of growing political ten- 
sions in Berlin, at this writing the 
city has not yet been cut off from 

the world of international music cul- 
ture. New French and American 
guests have been scheduled and some 
of them have already come. The 
Parisian Ballet des Arts, directed by 
the German émigré, Jean Weidt, 
aroused lively dicussion. It presented 
in the luxurious Haus des Theaters, 
on the Kurfiirstendamm, a number of 
dance scenes built on the unconven- 
tional aesthetic of the expressive 
dance. The form and idiom of the 
classic ballet is avoided; in place of 
traditional grace we are given tragic, 
literary expression, which reminds one 
partly of Jean Paul Sartre’s dramatic 
principles but which also aspires to 
abstract movement. The company con- 


ean 


TEN NATIONS SHARE 


By H. A. FiecHTNER 
VIENNA 
NCE again the flags of ten dif- 
ferent nations which participated 
in the Second International Mu- 
sic Festival adorned the Wiener Kon- 
zerthaus. The works of about 40 con- 
temporary composers, half of them 
Austrians, were performed in 20 or- 
chestral, choral and chamber music 
concerts. Symbolic of the mood of 
the inhabitants of this country was the 
fact that Three Hymns to Peace, by 
the Austrian composer Spitzmiiller 
(now living in France), was played 
at the start of this festival. In the 
opening concert, conducted by Karl 
Bohm, we heard, also, the Festival 
Overture by Jacques Ibert and Mo- 
zart’s little E flat Symphony. Erich 
Kleiber proved himself a convincing 
interpreter of the classics, with Bee- 
thoven’s Eroica, and also of the mod- 
ernists, with three fragments of Alban 
Berg’s Wozzeck, sung by Ljuba Wel- 
itsch. Weber’s romantic Euryanthe 
Overture was less suited to the con- 
ductor. 





Wolf Volker Johannes Schiiler 


musically, with a rather 
unlovely combination of two pianos 
and Marthenot waves, for which E. 
Damais has also composed The Cell, 
the principal work of the program. It 
represents the dream of a murderer 
condemned to death. 

In line with the State Opera’s Fly- 
ing Dutchman and Tristan, the Muni- 
cipal Opera has also added a Wagner 
work to its repertoire—Die Walktire. 
Robert Heger conducted it without 
cuts (contrary to the Berlin tradition 
of the Leo Blech cuts), with powerful 
intensifications and much feeling for 
dramatic tension. The orchestra, ordi- 
narily the weak point of the Municipal 
om sounded more brilliant than 


tents itself, 


soneueesuaanenints POUT ener rere tiiee 


Two concerts were given by the 
Budapest Philharmonic under its con- 
ductor, Janos Ferencsik. The pro- 
gram included Stravinsky’s Sacre du 
Printemps; Zoltan Kodaly’s vigorous 
and formally clear Concerto for Or- 
chestra, conducted by the composer, 
and Leo Weiner’s agreeable Introduc- 
tion and Scherzo. On the second eve- 
ning the Budapest guests played Bar- 
tok’s admirable Concerto for Orches- 
tra and a Symphonie Concertante for 
clarinet and orchestra by the Austrian 
composer, Alfred Uhl—a__ finished, 
moderately modern work. The Buda- 
pest pianist, Annie Fischer, performed 
Mozart’s D minor Concerto with 
handsome success. 

The fourth concert of the Vienna 
Symphony, under Karl Bohm, had a 
most difficult and thankless program 
and, in Krenek’s Fourth Symphony, 
offered friends of new music a hard 
nut to crack. Compared with this 
work the Orchester Musik No. 1, by 
Gottfried von Einem, composer of the 
opera, Danton’s Tod, seemed only 
relatively modern, although we re- 
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KLEMPERER 
RETURNS TO 
BERLIN 


The distinguished 
conductor 


hearses the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic. 


re- 


John Bitter 


usual. All the weaker was the stag- 
ing by Frida Leider. The scenes of 
the first act were played without 


proper continuity or relation to the 
score; the duel in the second act re- 
mained unintelligible, the Valkyrie 
scenes clumsy and stiff. Also, Walde- 
mar Volkner’s stage pictures contra- 
dict Wagner’s directions without styl- 
istic reasons. Excellent, however, is 
the Siegmund of Giinther Treptow. 
He is a tenor whose metallic and: 
brilliant forte and whose well equal- 
ized upper tones endure with little 
fatigue the exacting first act narrative 
and duet and the Briinnhilde scene of 
the second act. Josef Herrmann, a 
guest artist from Dresden, sang Wotan 
with a fine tonal volume and an almost 


IN VIENNA 


gard von Einem as one of the most 
audacious of the new composers. 
Petrassi’s orchestral suite from his 
ballet, Don Quixote, left no strong 
impression. 

Sir Adrian Boult, a familiar guest 
in Vienna, acquainted us with the Sin- 
fonia da Requiem of his young coun- 
tryman, Benjamin Britten. The work, 
with its thin melodic substance and a 
certain monotony, rather disappointed 
the expectations of the Viennese pub- 
lic. Conductor, orchestra and Fried- 
rich Gulda, the soloist, had _ brilliant 
success with Prokofieff’s Third Piano 
Concerto. Boult’s interpretation of 
Brahms’ Third Symphony was wholly 
convincing. 

Vienna became acquainted with a 
richly charged work of rather tradi- 
tional character in the First Sym- 
phony, in C minor, of Egon Wellesz, 
an Austrian composer who has emi- 
grated to England. Hindemith’s Con- 
certo for Cello and Orchestra, com- 
posed in 1942, was brilliantly per- 
formed by Enrico Mainhardi. 


French Masters Heard 


The concluding concert was devoted 
exclusively to French masters. After 
Berlioz’ Carnaval Romain, Debussy’s 
two Nocturnes and Ravel’s La Valse, 
the excellent French conductor, An- 
dré Cluytens, introduced us to the 
latest works of Olivier Messiaen. In 
his Trois Talas—three East Indian 
love songs—the composer seeks to 
transplant the rhythms and tone colors 
of the Hindu orchestra to the Euro- 
pean concert hall. Besides conven- 
tional percussion apparatus Messiaen’s 
Tala orchestra calls for piano, celesta, 
xylophone, large and small bells, 
rhumba rattles, vibraphone and Mar- 
tenot waves. What the composer 
achieves with this equipment seems 
scarcely convincing, regardless of how 
a catalogue of the instruments may 
look on paper. 

The series of choral concerts did 
not start out any too auspiciously. For 
his cantata, La Collina, seven epitaphs 
on realistic texts by Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, Mario Peragallo also sets in 
motion a large apparatus, but without 
achieving any unified effect. The con- 
ductor, Antonio Pedrotti, had no 
thankful task, nor did the Symphony, 
the chorus or the soloists. A more 
significant work was the evening-fill- 








Associated Press 


bel canto quality, as well as with dra- 
matic intelligence. Hilde Scheppan 
was a pleasing, if at first somewhat 
too lyrical, Sieglinde. Johanna Blatter, 
as Fricka, was well schooled in her 
singing and a _ persuasive actress. 
Glanka Zwingenberg, a Briinnhilde of 
daemonic “appearance, with fiery red 
hair and Kundry-like gestures, dis- 
closed a voice far too light for the 
music and technically ill equalized. 
The uncommonly stormy success of 
the revival was due to the efforts of 
Robert Heger and Giinther Treptow. 

Following the three months’ long 
success of its opening attraction, Die 

(Continued on page 27) 


FESTIVAL 


ing oratorio, Vom Tode, by the young 
Austrian composer, Karl Schiske. The 
text is based on death poems, ranging 
from mediaeval authors to Rilke and 
other modern poets. The composer 
shows a command of contrapuntal de- 
vices and knows how to create dra- 
matic contrasts and achieve an impos- 
ing unity. The ensemble was excel- 
lent. Under Karl Bohm, the Vienna 
Symphony, the chorus of the Sing- 
akademie and the  soloists—Maud 
Cunitz, Rosette Anday, Julius Patzak 
and Otto Edelmann—all contributed to 
the success of the work. The final 
choral concert was a performance of 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, under 
Josef Krips, with the Philharmonic, 
the State Opera chorus, the Vienna 
Sangerknaben and, as soloists, Walther 
Ludwig and Paul Schdoffler. 

The chamber music concerts offered, 
among the more outstanding events, a 
Beethoven evening, at which Wolf- 
gang Schneiderhan and Wilhelm 
Backhaus performed violin and piano 
sonatas; a concert by the French Pas- 
cal Quartet, at which works by Mo- 
zart, Schubert and Ibert were played; 
a Beethoven piano sonata evening, by 
Mr. Backhaus; a successful program 
of works by Boccherini, Kodaly and 
Ernest Bloch performed by the Nuovo 
Quartetto Italiano, and, lastly, an eve- 
ning by the Vienna Octet of composi- 
tions by Schubert and Beethoven. 
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Izler Solomon Leads 
Palestine Orchestra 


Columbus Conductor Brings 
Unfamiliar Compositions to 
Warring Israel 


Tet Aviv, IsrAEL.—lIzler Solomon, 
conductor of the Columbus Symphony, 
and Mrs. Solomon were granted the 
first tourist visas issued by the new 
State of Israel, on May 16, 1948. Since 
his arrival in Israel, Mr. Solomon has 


led many con- 
certs in Tel 
Aviv, Haifa, 


and for the 
forces of Haga- 
nah. His serious 
and uncom- 
promising mu- 
sicianship has 
made aé_e great 
impression on 
the music - lov- 
ing public here. 
Since it has 
been quite diffi- 
cult to obtain 
the scores for 
many of the i 

newer works ° 

from abroad, the concert goers have 
been very grateful to Mr. Solomon 
for having brought with him many 
works entirely new to this part of the 
world. Strangely enough, no major 
work of Sibelius had been performed 
here until the Palestine Philharmonic 
played, under Mr. Solomon’s direc- 
tion, his Fifth Symphony. Ernest 
Bloch’s Three Jewish Dances was an- 
other innovation — beautifully inter- 
preted and enthusiastically received. 
Aaron Copland’s Billy the Kid was 
described by a critic here as one of 
the most delightful musical novelties 
he had ever heard. Other unfamiliar 
works that Mr. Solomon has _in- 
troduced are MHandel’s Amaryllis 
Suite, C.P.E. Bach’s Concerto for Or- 
chestra, and George Gershwin’s Piano 
Concerto. Mr. Solomon hopes to 
perform Quincy Porter’s Music for 
Strings and works by Benjamin Brit- 
ten at future concerts. 

Coming, as he did, into the midst of 
a war, Mr. Solomon was very much 
impressed by the large audiences. 
Bombs and blackouts did not keep 
people away, and the concert hall has 
been full despite the fact that 40,000 
young men and women are away 
from the Tel Aviv area serving in the 
armed forces. Except for the truce 
period there has been scarcely one re- 
hearsal uninterrupted by the air-raid 
sirens. The men in the orchestra 
must also take their places in the de- 
fense force; ten men are on duty each 
day. For these ten the schedule is a 
heavy one—rehearsal 9 to 12 A.M.; 
on duty 1 to 7; and, usually, a con- 
cert, 9 to 11 P.M. 

While the Habima Theatre Group 
is performing abroad the orchestra 
concerts have been held in the Habi- 
ma Theatre. Mr. Solomon was orig- 
inally scheduled to stay only until the 
middle of July, but has extended his 
stay another month. 

SeL_MA S. HotzMan 





Izler Solomon 





Chicago Symphony Men 
To Work with Students 


Groups of leading players from the 
Chicago Symphony will begin giving 
concert-workshops for college and 
high school music students this fall, 
according to an announcement by 
George Kuyper, manager of the 
orchestra. 

In cooperation with bandmasters 
and school orchestra conductors, 
groups from the orchestra will visit 
schools in Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana 
Ohio, Texas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Mississippi and Missouri. 
Two tours have been already mapped 
out, one for the Chicago Symphony 
Quartet to work with string players 
and play quartets for them, and the 


second for the Chicago Symphony 
Woodwind Quintet to work with band 
students. Later on, other groups fea- 
turing other instruments of the or- 
chestra will go on similar tours. 

Inquiries from schools interested in 
these concert-workshops should be 
addressed to Samuel Dolnick, care of 
the Chicago Symphony. 





Esplanade Series 
Begins in Boston 


Fiedler Leads Opening of 20th 
Season—Event Held Indoors for 
First Time in History 


Boston.—With the coming of July, 
such music as there is in Boston 
moves out of doors. The Pops end 
at Symphony Hall and Arthur Fiedler 
and a portion of the orchestra go 
downtown to the Charles River Es- 
planade at the foot of Beacon Hill. 


This year the Esplanade Concerts 
were entering their 20th season on 
the Tuesday night of July 6, and an 
elaborate ceremonial program had 
been planned. But at five o'clock the 
sky was dark and lowering, and a 
hasty decision was made to move the 
festivities from the open-air Hatch 
Memorial Shell into Symphony Hall. 
By 5:30 a heavy rain was falling. 

Even in this downpour a sizable 
crowd showed up on the Esplanade 
three hours later and were directed 
to Symphony Hall. About 2,000 peo- 
ple heard this opening concert. 

Mr. Fiedler began with four com- 
positions he had played at the first 
Esplanade concert July 4, 1929; 
Sousa’s march, The Stars and Stripes 
Forever, Nicolai’s Overture to The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, the largo 
from the Dvorak’s New World Sym- 
phony, and Weber’s Invitation to the 
Dance. 

Just after the intermission the cere- 
monies honoring Mr. Fiedler began. 
Edward A. Weeks, editor of The At- 
lantic Monthly, congratulated the con- 
ductor on his enterprise in founding 
these unique free concerts and his suc- 
cess in maintaining them for two 
decades. Having been introduced by 
Leroy Anderson’s bouncy new Gov- 
ernor Bradford March, Robert F. 
Bradford, chief executive of the Com- 
monwealth, voiced an official tribute 
to the popular musician. Then a 
bronze tablet, which will be put up on 
the Hatch Memorial Shell, was un- 
veiled. The members of the anniver- 
sary committee presented Mr. Fiedler 
with a silver tray, and, after the con- 
cert, the conductor received a silver 
dish from the trustees of the Boston 
Symphony. 

The remainder of the program, 
which was the first Esplanade concert 
to be given elsewhere than on the 
bank of the Charles River, brought 
Luise Vosgerchian as soloist in Mo- 
zart’s D major Concerto Rondo, K.382, 
Beethoven’s Egmont Overture, the 
Suite from Kabalevsky’s Comedians, 
Fiddle Faddle, by Leroy Anderson, 
and Wagner’s Ride of the Valkyries. 
These pieces were played with uni- 
form crispness, vigor and interpretive 
straightforwardness. 

Mr. Fiedler was disappointed that 
these ceremonies had not been carried 
out before his large and faithful Es- 
planade public, so he arranged that 
they be repeated the following night 
at the Hatch Memorial Shell; 20,000 
persons attended. Cyrus DurcIn 





Dorothy Dickhaut Becomes 
Town Hall Concert Manager 


Dorothy Dickhaut, for 25 years 
treasurer of Town Hall, has accepted 
the position of concert manager there. 
For the past few months, as for two 
years during the war, Miss Dickhaut 
has served as acting concert manager ; 
before coming to Town Hall she 
served as assistant treasurer of Aeo- 
lian Hall. 
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San Francisco 
Opera Plans Listed 


Elixir of Love, Falstaff Added 
To Repertoire— Many Debuts 
Scheduled For Fall 
San Francisco.—With the official 
announcements now in the mail, the 
26th season of the San Francisco 
Opera Association has taken more 
definite form than the rumors emanat- 
ing from chorus rehearsal rooms and 
the advertisements of the individual 
artists in the musical journals. 
According to the prospectus, the 
season will open in San Francisco on 
Sept. 14 with Falstaff, and will con- 
clude in Los Angeles on Oct. 31 with 
La Bohéme. Sacramento, San Jose 
and Bakersfield will also be visited by 
the company, but the cities of the 
Northwest have been omitted on this 
season’s schedule. 
San Francisco, as usual, will get 
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MUSIC GOES ON IN OKLAHOMA 


With tornado battered ruins as a background, Hilde Somer, pianist, and 

Woodward, Okla., Community Concert Committee face the camera—Harold 

Baker, A. M. Duggin, Miss Somer, Mrs. Webster Sharp, Mrs. Carl Bogdahn, Miss 
Helen E. Heath, Mrs. Clyde Stamets, Mrs. Herb Swift 


Woopwarpb, OKLA.—This town was 
flattened by the historic tornado last 
Spring. Not a building was left intact. 
This happened just before the sched- 
uled annual Spring Campaign of the 
local Community Concert Association, 
which of course had to be abandoned. 
Rebuilding was begun without delay. 


the largest number of performances, 
with the usual ten subscription, five 
popular subscription, and six non-sub- 
scription performances, in addition to 
two special matinees for school chil- 
dren sponsored by the San Francisco 
Opera Guild. 

The repertoire and dates for the 
regular subscription series of ten is 
as follows: Falstaff, Sept. 14; Manon, 
Sept. 17; Die Meistersinger, Sept. 21; 
La Forza del Destino, Sept. 24; Cav- 
alleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, Sept. 
28; Boris Godunoff, Oct. 1; Carmen, 
Oct. 5; Madama Butterfly, Oct. 8; 
The Elixir of Love, Oct. 11, and Sieg- 
fried, Oct. 14. 

The popular series lists La Traviata, 
Sept. 16; La Bohéme, Sept. 23; II 
Trovatore, Sept. 30; Falstaff, Oct. 7, 
and Otello, Oct. 16. For the non- 
subscription series, Gaetano Merola, 
conductor, has selected Don Giovanni 
for a matinee Sept. 19; The Barber of 
Seville, Sept. 22; Rigoletto, Sept. 26 
(matinee); La Gioconda, Oct. 3 
(matinee); Die Meistersinger, Oct. 10 
(matinee); Carmen, Oct. 17 (mati- 
nee) ; and for the school children, La 
Bohéme, Oct. 8 and 15. 

Except for The Elixir of Love and 
Falstaff, the element of novelty is 
absent from the repertoire, although 
Manon, Die Meistersinger and Sieg- 
fried have been seen less frequently 
than most. 

Debuts Announced 

But if the repertoire is much as 
usual, there are many new singers on 
the list. 

Making San Francisco debuts will 
be Sara Menkes, soprano, Winifred 
Heidt, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Cloe 
Elmo, Inge Manski, Mario Binci, 
Max Lichtegg, Italo Tajo, John Ford 
and Vittorio Weinberg. Tibor Kozma 
has been added to the musical staff, 
which this year will also have Erich 
Leinsdorf, Paul Breisach, Dick Mar- 
zollo, William Steinberg and Pietro 
Cimaro sharing the baton with Gae- 
tano Merola. 

Singers making first appearances 
with the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany, but who have made favorable 
impressions in appearances here un- 
der other auspices, are Eula Beal, 
Theodor Uppman and James Schwa- 
bacher 

A special performance in the Civic 
Auditorium in connection with the 


The moment the Town Hall was re- 
paired, the Community Concert com- 
mittee, decided to resume operations 
and conducted a successful campaign. 
Hilde Somer, pianist, was the first 
artist to appear, followed by Mona 
Paulee, the Columbia Trio and Julius 
Huehn. 


peoneeieniens 


Portola Festival has been announced 
for Oct. 13. 

The Los Angeles season will open 
Oct. 19 with Falstaff, and continue 
for ten consecutive nights with The 
Elixer of Love, La Forza del Destino, 
La Traviata, Carmen, Die Meister- 
singer, Boris Godunoff, La Gioconda, 
Siegfried, Don Giovanni, Otello, 
Manon and La Bohéme. 

Sacramento will hear Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci on Sept. 25 
and Il Trovatore on Oct. 9. San Jose 
will hear Madama Butterfly, Oct. 2, 
and La Bohéme is scheduled for 
Bakersfield on Oct. 18. 

Maryory M. FIsHER 





Paganini Quartet Plays 
In San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO. The Paganini 
String Quartet opened its first sum- 
mer series of concerts under Mills 
College sponsorship at the Museum 
of Art, winning the highest praise 
for their tone, ensemble playing and 
general musicianship on July 6— 
one evening prior to the sudden 
death of the distinguished cellist, 
Robert Maas. Mozart’s The Hunt 
Quartet, Brahms’ opus 51 No. 1 and 
Debussy’s made up their program, and 
the Messrs. Temianka, Rosseels, 
Courte and Maas gave magnificently 
integrated performances of all three. 

For the remaining engagements of 
the ensemble Victor Gottlieb, formerly 
cellist of the Coolidge Quartet, will 
replace Mr. Maas. 

The remarkable production of Peter 
Grimes, by the Stanford University 
Players, was acclaimed by a capacity 
audience in the Opera House on June 
29. When a university group can 
stage and present an English opera in 
so excellent a fashion the so-called 
major opera companies should meas- 
ure their standards anew. In so far 
as the staging and performance were 
concerned, the Stanford production 
compared very favorably with the 
Metropolitan production seen here last 
April. The cast, with Marjorie Dick- 
inson and Howard Ross in the leading 
roles, was the same as at the earlier 
performances on the Stanford campus. 
Jan Popper, who had so successfully 
prepared the production, again con- 
ducted. M. M. F. 
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Furtwdngler Opens Buenos Aires 


Season; Castro Leads New Cantata 


By ENzo VALENTI FERRO 


BUENOS AIRES 
BRILLIANT opening for the 


symphonic season was provided 
by the visit of Wilhelm Furtwangler, 
who conducted six concerts. The series 
was a sensational success; every con- 
cert was sold out and millions had 
to satisfy themselves with listening to 
the broadcasts of the events. Mr. 
Furtwangler was the main artistic 
attraction of Buenos Aires for several 
weeks. 

Juan José Castro conducted the 
Buenos Aires Philharmonic in three 
concerts, introducing his new cantata, 
Martin Fierre, which was inspired by 
the poem of José Hernandez. The 
work is written for baritone, chorus 
and orchestra and is of considerable 
interest. 

The Wagner Association presented 
a concert led by Hermann Scherchen, 
conductor of the Ziirich Symphony. 
Byron Janis, young American pianist, 
made his debut at this event, and has 
since become immensely popular here. 
Victor De Sabata conducted several 
concerts at the Grand Rex under the 
auspices of the Association, with 
notable success. Clemens Krauss gave 
several concerts with the orchestra 
of the Colon Theatre shortly before 
the winter season began, and the 
Symphony Orchestra of Buenos Aires 
was heard under Lamberto Baldi. 

The Friends of Music Society of- 
fered several concerts by a chamber 
orchestra led by Ljerke Spiller. The 
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Greenhaus 
Byron Janis travels by air to fill con- 
cert engagements in South America, 
where he was widely acclaimed 


programs included music by J. S. 
Bach, K. P. E. Bach, J. C. Bach, 
Bartok, Stravinsky, Hindemith, Brit- 
ten and Martinu. At the Colon Thea- 
tre, the Lener Quartet played all of 
Beethoven’s quartets impressively. 

Among the most striking of recent 
recitals have been the appearances 
of Gaspar Cassado, Jacques Thibaud, 
Claudio Arrau, Ernst von Dohnanyi, 
Francesco Marigo, Taras Mikicha, Ni- 
kita Magaloff and Alexander Uninsky. 
William Kapell and Byron Janis also 
enjoyed marked success in recital and 
with orchestra. 

Cilea’s Adriana Lecouvreur, which 
opened the opera season, did not 
arouse much enthusiasm despite the 
presence in the cast of Beniamino 
Gigli, Maria Caniglia and Fedora 
Barbieri. Ettore Panizza conducted. 
Other operas in the repertoire this 
year were Boito’s Mefistofele, with 
Giulio Neri in the title role; La 
Bohéme, with Gigli and Elena Ariz- 
mendi, an Argentine soprano who 
made a_ successful debut; Puccini's 
Manon Lescaut, with Caniglia and 
Gigli; La Traviata; Werther, and Ar- 
mide, Gregor Fitelberg will conduct 
Borodin’s Prince Igor in a_ special 
production. Clemens Krauss conducted 
Honegger’s Jeanne d’Arc au Bicher. 
In Beethoven's ballet, Prometheus, the 
Hungarian Aurel Milloss made _ his 
debut with éclat. 


Ravinia Concerts 
Chicago Summer Fare 


Busch, Reiner, and _ Stiedry 
Conduct Chicago Symphony 
in Conventional Works 


Cuicaco.—On July 8 Fritz Busch 
began a two-week engagement at Ra- 
vinia, conducting the Chicago Sym- 
phony in an all-Brahms program. The 
Academic Festival Overture, First 
Symphony, and Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn, Op. 56-A, were soundly set 
forth with excellent tonal balance. 

At the next concert, July 8, Mr. 
Busch sought to make the music as 
dramatic as possible. Verdi's Over- 
ture to Luisa Miller and Dvorak’s 
Symphonic Variations were stormily 
interpreted. Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel 
and Schumann’s Fourth Symphony 
had moments of violence, too, but 
never became seriously distorted. The 
highlight of the weekend concerts was 
a performance of Haydn’s Oxford 
Symphony which had everything one 
could ask in elegance of style and 
technical precision. Wagner’s music 





filled the July 13 program. Excerpts 
from Lohengrin, Tannhauser, Parsifal 
and Die Meistersinger were authori- 
tatively delivered with full, sonorous 
tone. 

Isaac Stern, violinist, was soloist in 
the Mendelssohn Concerto on July 15. 
Playing with a tone of ravishing 
beauty, his interpretation reflected all 
the romanticism of the music. Mr. 
Busch had opened the program with 
two Bach Chorales—Oh man, beware 
thy fearful sin, and In thee is gladness. 
The latter, richly orchestrated by the 
conductor, was taken at a terrifically 
fast tempo. A champion of Max Re- 
ger, Mr. Busch presented two of the 
composer’s tone poems after Bdécklin, 
Sport of the Waves and The Island 
of the Dead—fragmentary but interest- 
ing pieces which the orchestra played 
with sensitivity. 

Fritz Reiner opened Ravinia’s fourth 
week, and his persuasive ways with 
the orchestra resulted in notably bril- 
liant effects. Strauss’ Don Juan had 
overwhelming sweep and power, and 
Ravel’s La Valse was also on the pro- 
gram. On July 24, Mr. Reiner offered 
another interesting program. Clarity, 
precision and grace of style marked 
the playing of the Overture to Mo- 
zart’s The Impresario and Beethoven's 
Fourth Symphony. Strauss’ tone 
poem, A Hero’s Life, was unfolded 
skilfully and with steadily mounting 
excitement. Claudio Arrau was solo- 
ist July 25, playing Brahms’ Second 
Piano Concerto in a wistful manner 
which did not wholly agree with Mr. 
Reiner’s vigorous conception of the 
music. Two Roumanian Dances by 
Béla Bartok, in Leo Weiner’s tran- 
scription, were introduced at this con- 
cert. The dances themselves seemed 
rather anemic, but their orchestral 
dress was colorful. 

Fritz Stiedry made his Ravinia 
debut on July 27. A _ conscientious 
conductor, he put the orchestra through 
a well routined concert but did not in- 
spire it to play with much refinement 
of feeling. Weber’s Overture to Der 
Freischtitz sounded labored, and Mo- 
zart’s D major Symphony lacked the 
lightness of touch which it requires. 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony fared bet- 
ter, though tonally it was often rough. 
On one of the hottest, muggiest eve- 
nings of the summer, July 29, Rudolph 
Firkusny was faced with the formid- 
able responsibility of playing the Bee- 
thoven Emperor Concerto. Though 
the extreme humidity somewhat dead- 
ened the piano’s tone, Mr. Firkusny 
played with valiant spirit. Mr. Stie- 
dry conducted a spacious performance 
of Schubert’s Eighth Symphony. Two 
Haydn Symphonies, Nos. 77 and 87, 
were featured at the July 31 concert, 
and their transparency was clouded 
by Mr. Stiedry’s heavy-handed treat- 
ment. Mr. Firkusny was soloist again 
on Aug. 1 and played the Mendelssohn 
Piano Concerto with fastidious taste. 

RutTH BARRY 


Golschmann Opens 
Montreal Summer Season 


MonTREAL.—The summer season of 
Les Concerts.) Symphoniques opened 
June 29 with Vladimir Golschmann 
conducting and Raoul Jobin as soloist. 
Mr. Golschmann offered works by 
Wagner, Schubert, Bizet and Ravel. 
Mr. Jobin sang several operatic ex- 
cerpts with great artistry and fine 
voice. On July 6, Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan conducted an all-Tchaikovsky 
program with Leon Fleisher as solo- 
ist in the B flat minor Concerto. The 
orchestral portion included the Pathé- 
tique Symphony and the Waltz from 
the Serenade for Strings. 

Antal Dorati was the conductor for 
the concert July 13, offering works by 
Schubert, Mendelssohn and Strauss. 
The mezzo-soprano voice of Herta 
Glaz was at its best in the Habanera 
from Carmen and Mon coeur s’ouvre 
a ta voix. She also sang several Vien- 
nese songs. 


Désiré Defauw, returning from a 






warmly welcomed. 
He offered Weber’s Oberon Overture 
and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. 


European tour, was 


Ross Pratt, Canadian pianist, dis- 
played a fine technique and solid mu- 
sicianship in Rachmaninoft’s Second 
Concerto. The last concert of the sum- 
mer season was also conducted by Mr. 
Defauw. The soloist was Gordon 
Manley, Canadian pianist, who played 
Liszt’s E flat Concerto in the grand 
manner. Orchestral works included the 
Tannhauser Overture by Wagner, 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony and_ the 
lively Masquerade Suite, by Aram 
Khatchaturian, which was played for 
the first time in Montreal. 

A new musical society, L’ Académie 
Artistique, presented its first concert, 
at the Molson Stadium, on July 14. 
The orchestra was conducted by Jean 
Deslauriers and the soloists were Jean 
Dickenson and Jan Peerce. La Société 
Classique sponsored a Viennese Night 
at the Delorimier Stadium on July 5. 
Participants were Alice Howland, 
Donald Dame, and Patsy Parr, a 10 
year old pianist who played Mendels- 
sohn’s G minor Concerto. The or- 
chestra was in the hands of the tal- 
ented young Montreal conductor, 
Francis Coleman. GrmLLes Potvin 





Schick to Conduct 
Montreal Little Symphony 


MontrEAL.—The Board of Direc- 
tors of the Montreal Little Symphony 
announced recently the appointment of 
George Schick as musical director and 
conductor of the orchestra. Mr. Schick 
is well known in the United States as 
conductor and accompanist. He will 
conduct his first concert with the new 
group in the fall. G. P 
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Central City Festival Is Artistic Success 


(Continued from page 5) 
been encountered: and overcome in re- 
hearsal. 

Cosi Fan Tutte had style. It also 
had brilliance, sentiment, humor, and 
it established an immediate rapport 
with the audience. The Opera House 
itself contributed in some measure to 
the realization of these qualities; it is 
small enough to discourage overacting 
and forcing of voices, yet it is large 
enough to let the big moments attain 
spaciousness. Its acoustics are equally 
kind to singers and to instrumentalists. 
Fveryone’s voice sounded as well as 
it possibly could. The orchestra’s tone 
was inviting, and all kinds of nuances 
carried well. There seemed to be no 
particular problem of balance between 
pit and stage, for a natural volume of 
tone on both sides of the footlights 
produced a satisfactory collaboration 
of the two elements in which the 
orchestra never drowned out the sing- 
ers or obscured their excellent diction. 

Donald O6censlager, the appointed 
stage designer for Central City since 
the festival was resumed in 1946, 
allowed his imagination free rein, as 
the illustration accompanying this re- 
view indicates. As in his sets for The 
Abduction from the Seraglio, two 
years ago, he filled his designs with 
a riot of amusing and appropriate 
period details. I found the Cosi Fan 
Tutte settings less successful than 
those for The Tales of Hoffman, how- 
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ever, on two counts: a surfeit of shiny 
cellophane, especially in an omnipres- 
ent cyclorama, made the overall effect 
cloying as time went on; and the 
scenes seemed overcrowded with 
studied eighteenth-century conceits, so 


that the various details tended to 
cancel one another out. I am afraid 
that Mr. Oenslager was a bit too 


ardent in his preparatory research, and 
could not bear to eliminate from his 
designs some of the features which 
amused him but encumbered the decors 
as a whole. At least the settings were 
fresh and light-hearted, with a pleasant 
vacation air of gaiety. 


Sopranos Outstanding 


The singing of Anne Bollinger as 
Fiordiligi and Jane Hobson as Dora- 
bella was altogether memorable, and 
indicated that not all the first-rate 
young singers in the country are mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan. (Miss 
Bollinger was vanquished on the Met- 
ropolitan Auditions of the Air by an- 
other member of the Cosi Fan Tutte 
cast, Marilyn Cotlow). To a listener 
still reeling for breath at the 8,600- 


foot altitude of Central City, the 
ample breath support of the two 
sopranos was a _ source of special 


wonder. The duets were always ex- 
quisite in intonation and pure in tone, 
yet they had an enviable suppleness of 
inflection, as though the partners were 
so thoroughly agreed upon the musical 
values that they no longer needed to 
watch each other with studied care. 
Miss Bollinger’s delivery of Fiordi- 
ligi’s inordinately difficult _first-act 
aria was secure and beautiful, with 
ample tone at both ends of the wide 
compass, and needed only a stronger 
dramatic impulse to realize all the im- 
plications of the music. In_ solo 
passages Miss Hobson lapsed occa- 
sionally into a roughness which never 
marred the duets, but in the main her 
accomplishment was also a distin- 
guished one. With both singers, the 
greatest delight of all was the freedom 
they seemed to feel—as though Mr. 
Cooper and his assistants, Peter Paul 
Fuchs and Karl Kritz, had been able 
to create a musical mood in which the 
insistence upon good taste and aris- 
tocracy of style never led to prissiness 
or artificiality. 

The maid’s part, Despina, equal in 
importance to the other two soprano 
roles, but sharply differentiated from 
them in character, was awarded to 
Marilyn Cotlow. Her experience in 
the Broadway production of Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s The Telephone has 
given her a fully professional sense of 
the stage, and she carried off the 
moments of transvestite comedy—the 
impersonations of a physician and a 
notary—with skillful histrionic con- 
trol. Her singing was marked by more 
audacity than care, and though she 
usually made her points, it was uncom- 
fortable to hear the way she brutalized 
an effective and fluent, if rather acid, 
light coloratura voice. 

As Don Alfonso, Lorenzo Alvary 
again manifested the gift for Mozart- 
ean character parts which makes his 
Masetto, in another vein, so admirable 
a portrait. His gesture and movement, 
thanks in part to Mr. Graf’s direction, 
no doubt, fitted more completely into 
the eighteenth- century context than 
those of anyone else in the cast; and 
even though English is not his native 
tongue, his diction was the clearest 
of any. Joseph Laderoute and Clifford 
Harvuot clowned amiably through the 
parts of the two lovers conspiring to 
trip up their ladies. Both sang with 
flexibility and good phrasing, though 
without the superb distinction of their 
feminine companions. Mr. Laderoute 
seemed considerably more at home 
with Mozart than he did a year ago 
at Tanglewood, in Idomeneo. 

But, fundamentally, it was the work 
of Mr. Graf and Mr. Cooper which 
assured the superiority of the produc- 


tion. It is always possible, of course, 
to find points of disagreement in the 
details of any Mozart performance, 
since the exactions are so many. But 
even though Mr. Graf's attitude to- 
ward the action now and again moved 
toward the borderline of commonplace 
slapstick, it never moved decisively 
across. The plot and characters were 
always alive, and maintained clear and 
reasonable pictorial and psychological 
relationships to one another. In Mr. 
Graf's defense, if he needs any, it 
might be argued that an overdose of 
aristocracy in the treatment of the 
comic action would violate the spirit 
of a libretto which, as the English 
translation by Phyllis and George 
Mead properly reflects, is direct and 
even bawdy in its humor. Mr. Graf 
finds Cosi Fan Tutte hearty rather 
than arch; he is borne out not only 
by the facts, but by American taste, 
which is more likely to accept Cosi 
Fan Tutte as a comedy of continuing 
vitality than as a precious period piece. 

Except for Mr. Oenslager’s share in 
the production, The Tales of Hoffman 
was markedly less successful. The 
three soprano parts were not well cast, 
and few of the principals, male or 
female, displayed any sensitivity to 
the high-blown romanticism of the 
fantastic story. Karl Kritz, who sub- 
stituted for Mr. Cooper in the pit at 
the matinee performance I attended on 
July 10, seemed wholly without quali- 
fication to deal with the score. He 
forced everything into a pattern of 
metrical rigidity, took the Barcarolle 
at such a fast pace that it was robbed 
of all sensuousness, and made the en- 
tire score sound like the product of a 
minor German Kapellmeister. 

Visually the opera reached its high 
point in the Venetian scene, devised by 
Mr. Oenslager with a skill in the 
handling of perspective and color 
which made the loggia seem supreme- 
ly luxurious and altogether vast in 
extent. The laboratory of Spalanzani, 
the inventor of the mechanical doll, 
was dominated by scientific con- 
trivances never before seen on land or 
sea, and which looked as though they 
had been begotten jointly by Rube 
Goldberg and Salvator Dali. Viewing 
the plot as three disjunct episodes, Mr. 
Oenslager made no attempt to relate 
them by any overall stylistic manner, 
but each setting nevertheless produced 
its effect well. Though he had also 
designed the costumes for Cosi Fan 
Tutte, Mr. Oenslager relinquished this 
task for The Tales of Hoffman to 
Mary Percy Schenck, who has more 


admiration for luxurious materials 
than imagination. 
During the season, Mario Berini 


and Thomas Hayward alternated in 
the role of Hoffman. Mr. Berini sang 
it the day I was there, with tones that 
were solid and ringing all the way up 
to high B, but with little romantic 
illusion. Igor Gorin, in really superb 
voice, gave a fine sound to the music 
of Dapertutto, and both here and as 
Lindorf in the prologue showed how 
greatly he has gained in stage poise 
in the last few years. Jerome Hines 
undertook the roles of Coppelius and 
Dr. Miracle, yelling mightily with his 
magnificent bass voice, but declining 
to show the slightest recognition of the 
values of understatement and subtlety 
of inflection. Inge Manski, a young 
artist with well integrated musical and 
histrionic talents, made a_ credible 
Nicklausse, and sang the music adroit- 
ly enough to conceal the fact that she 
is not a mezzo. The three inadequate 
leading ladies were Graciela Silvain 
as Olympia, Mariquita Moll as 
Giulietta, and Claudia Pinza as An- 
tonia. The most capable secondary 
performers were Leslie Chabay (Spa- 
lanzani and Franz) and Philip Kins- 
man (Schlemil and Crespel). The 
other singers were Gene Garey, Robert 
Busch, John Replogle, Andrew Gainey, 
Laura Grauer and Bettie Clark. 





SINGER AND CONDUCTOR 
Daniza Ilitsch and Alexander Savine 
after Miss llitsch appeared with the 
chorus of the Chicago Singing Acad- 
emy in a concert for Serbian relief 


Cosmopolitan Opera Company 
Closes Season With Carmen 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Cosmopolitan 
Opera Company, under the direction 
of Theodore Feinmann, closed its sea- 
son with Bizet’s Carmen at the Aca- 
demy of Music on June 19. Rita 
Kolacz was pleasing in the title role, 
as was Frank Eckhardt, the Don José. 
Lana De Rites was Micaéla and Al- 
bert Rosenberg the Toreador. Others 
in the cast were John Helsel, David 
German, William Lebling, Dora Ma- 
rasco and Jacqueline Hallowell. 

W. E. S. 
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CIVIC CONCERT 
IN ASHTABULA 


Harry Davis is con- 
gratulated after his 
performance by 
Maurice Dietrich, 
treasurer of the Civic 
Music Association; 
Katherine Hill, sec- 
retary; Russel Bokhar, 
Civic Concert repre- 
sentative, and Mrs. 
F. L. Yocom 


queencnecncecnnient 


Cincinnati Opera 


(Continued from page 9) 
Gilda, Thelma Altman as Maddalena, 
Virgilio Lazzari as Sparafucile, Wil- 
fred Engelman as Marullo and Fran- 
cesco Curci as Borsa. 

Tannhauser, on Tuesday, The Elixir 
of Love, on Thursday of the fourth 
week, and Tosca, on Thursday of the 
fifth week, were the remaining first 
performances, making the total number 
of operas eighteen for the six week 
season. 

Newcomers to roles in Tannhauser 
were Selma Kaye as Venus, Carolyn 
Long as the Shepherd, Lloyd Harris 
as Reinmar and Anthony Marlowe as 
Walter. Miss Kaye was insufficiently 
acquainted with the requirements of 
her role; her vocal virtues were 
marred by indecision and watching 
the prompter’s box too noticeably. 
Mr. Marlowe made an important con- 
tribution, and Miss Long was a lyrical 
Shepherd. Principals equally praise- 
worthy were Irene Jessner as Eliza- 
beth, Martial. Singher as Wolfram, 
Nicola Moscona as the Landgrave, 
Frederick Jagel as Tannhauser and 
Wilfred Engelman as Biterolf. Paul 
Breisach conducted. 

The Elixir of Love, under Mr. 
Cleva’s expert guidance and with an 
excellent cast, turned out to be a very 
enjoyable event. Few baritones could 
project the Belcore role as skillfully 
as Francesco Valentino. Bruno Landi 
is a well routined Nemorino and 
Hilda Reggiani a capable Adina, but 
it was Salvatore Baccaloni whose flair 
for comedy and expressive diction 
provided fascinating entertainment. 


Because of Tannhauser’s lack of pub- 
lic appeal, Tosca was given on Thurs- 
day night of the fifth week with Mr. 
Cleva conducting. George Czaplicki’s 
Scarpia is forceful, his acting and 
singing deftly co-ordinated into an 
best Scarpia and Stella Roman our 
best Tosca. Eugene Conley, singing 
his first Cavaradossi here, completed 
the trio of prencoate. Lloyd Harris 
made an admirable Sacristan; Wilfred 
Engelman and Francesco Curci were 
familiar as Sciarrone and Spoletta. 

Nothworthy among cast changes 
was Richard Tucker’s Alfredo in La 
Traviata and Rodolfo in La Bohéme. 
He has a beautiful voice which he uses 
with artistic shading and dramatic 
intensity. Hilda Reggiani took over 
the role of Violetta at the last minute 
because Miss Evangelista was unable 
to return from Italy in time for the 
performance. Another debut was that 


of Martha Lipton in the title role of 
Carmen. Her voice is big and ripe in 
tone ; she looked beautiful on the stage 
but a bit too schoolgirlish to make her 
Carmen credible. Further experience 
in the part may devleop more fire in 
her characterization. Margaret Har- 
shaw took over the roles of Amneris 
and Azucena in the last week’s Aida 





and Il Trovatore, and Coe Glade, who 
is still a favorite here, sang Carmen 
on Wednesday night of the last week. 
The season closed August 7 with 
Tosca, the only change in cast being 
Charles Kuliman as Cavaradossi. 


Waxman Conducts at 
Beverly Hills Festival 


Jeanne D’Are au Bacher Given 
First Hearing in English at 
West Coast Premiere 

Los ANGELES.—The Beverly Hills 
Music Festival was this year trans- 
ferred to the U.C.L.A. campus. Franz 
Waxman again conducted the two pro- 
grams. The orchestral forces con- 
sisted of players from various film 
studios and the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, 

The first concert, June 4, was the 
local debut of Menahem Pressler, 
who played the Schumann concerto. 
Other works on this program were 
the Sinfonia from Bach’s cantata Wir 
danken Dir, Gott, Mozart’s G minor 
Symphony, Falla’s El Amor Brujo, 
with the alto solo sung by Lucy An- 
donian, and Mr. Waxman’s Elegy for 
Strings, which was played in memory 
of the late Leo Forbstein. 

Honegger’s dramatic oratorio Jeanne 
d’Arc au Bucher was given two per- 
formances, June 11 and 12. It was the 
first Pacific coast hearing of the work 
and its first performance in English; 
Mr. Waxman conducted. The chorus 
was the Los Angeles Concert Chorale, 
Roger Wagner, director. The lead- 
ing speaking roles were taken by 
Vera Zorina and Sam Wanamaker, 
and the vocal soloists were Patricia 
Beems, Charlotte Boerner, Janice 
Moudry, Chris L. Ortiz and Living- 
ston Smith. 

The Roth Quartet was heard in a 
series of four concerts which com- 
posed the third annual chamber music 
festival sponsored by the University 
of California. Events were held June 
1, 8, 15 and 22. Besides standard ma- 
terial, the programs included Bartok’s 
Quartet No. 1, the Franck and Dvorak 
Quintets, with Carl Fuerstner, pian- 
ist; Copland’s Two Movements for 
String Quartet and  Stravinsky’s 
Three Pieces for String Quartet. 

Two local opera productions took 
place during the month. The Los 
Angeles Civic Grand Opera Associa- 
tion presented La Traviata on June 
12, and the Los Angeles City College 
Opera Department gave two perform- 
ances of Fidelio, under the direction 
of Hugo Strelitzer, on June 7 and 8. 

Other events have been a joint re- 
cital by Joseph Schwartz, pianist, and 
Howard Ross, tenor, June 20; a con- 
cert by the Ellis-Orpheus Club, Ben- 
jamin Edwards, director, June 8; an 
American Folk Music Festival on 
June 6, and a recital by Ida-Marie 
Gibson, soprano, June 2. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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Dell Closes Abruptly 


(Continued from page 3) 


pons were told that they could not get 
refunds—that they could use their cou- 
pons next year. 

Several days later, on July 22, after 
the executive board of the local musi- 
cians’ union started action to place the 
Dell management and directors on the 
defaulters list, unless the Dell musi- 
cians contracts were fulfilled, there 
was a directors’ meeting at which 
Henry F. Gerst- 
ley, Dell pres- 
ident since 1944 
and David 
Hocker, Dell 
manager since 
1941, resigned. 
Frederic R. 
Mann invited by 
the board to sal- 
vage the Dell 
and restore pub- 
lic confidence, 
was elected 
president. All 
the other Dell 
directors then 
handed their 
resignations to Mr. Mann in order to 
give him full freedom in reorganiza- 
tion and in planning the 1949 Dell 
season. The new president, a promi- 
nent figure in Philadelphia’s musical 
life and for several years, until 1945, 
a vice-president of the Dell and chair- 
man of its finance committee, pub- 
licly pledged himself to work out a 
scheme whereby the Dell’s future suc- 
cess should rest on the broadest com- 
munity support; to make a thorough 
study of Dell financing and operation, 
and to consider fully musical policies, 
programs and soloists that would 
draw large audiefices and at the same 
time conform to good taste and high 
symphonic standards. 


Shortly after taking over, Mr. Mann 
had a meeting with the musicians of 





Frederic R. Mann 


* Mitropoulos’ 


the Dell Orchestra, who gave him a 
vote of confidence and agreed to waive 
their salary claims in order to cut 
down the Dell’s existing obligations 
and help it off to a good start in 1949. 
Mr. Mann also has announced that in 
addition to filling the Dell’s presi- 
dency, he will serve as general man- 
ager without pay and will later choose 
a salaried assistant manager, who will 
be a resident Philadelphian conversant 
with music and the concert field. “In 
naming the Dell’s new board of direc- 
tors,” he said, “I will invite represen- 
tatives of all phases of Philadelphia’s 
life to participate. All Philadelphians 
must be made to realize that the Dell 
and its concerts belong to them; that 
the Dell exists for their pleasure and 
recreation; that its welfare and suc- 
cess depend on their complete loyalty 
and support.” 

In resigning, ex-president Gerstley 
promised his successor his co-opera- 
tion. He also paid a tribute to Dimi- 
tri Mitropoulos, Dell artistic director 
and principal conductor since 1945, for 
his superb achievements in leading the 
Dell Orchestra and realizing lofty 
levels in qualities of interpretation 
and performance. This summer was 
fourth here in his post 
and the last under a three-years’ con- 
tract signed at the close of the 1945 
season. Mr. Gerstley also expressed 
his thanks to the Friends of the Dell 
whose contributions for the 1948 series 
reached $42,000, of which more than a 
quarter, however, had to be used to 
clear up the deficit for the 1947 sea- 
son. He stated that the budget for 
the 1948 series was set at $150,000. 
The Friends of the Dell fund of $30,- 
000 toward this goal left $120,000 to 
meet. The pre-season sale of admis- 
sion coupon books, far below that of 
1947, was discouraging and the lack of 
attendance after the season opened 
convinced Mr. Gerstley and his asso- 
ciates of the impossibility of coming 
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anywhere near the amount called for 
by the budget. The fact remains, 
however, that no attempt was made to 
acquaint the public with the Dell’s 
financial troubles until it was too late, 
and the manner of closing, without fair 
notice, left a great amount of dissatis- 
faction and brought quite understand- 
able and justified curiosity about the 
Dell’s management and administration, 
and the attitude of those in charge 
toward their responsibilities, particu- 
larly to those who had bought coupon 
books and to the Dell’s musicians. 

During the curtailed series, in which 
15 concerts were given, only a few 
events drew substantial audiences. 
Unfavorable weather was prevalent 
and most concerts took place under 
threatening skies and warnings of 
showers by forecasters. It is also felt 
that interest in the Republican and 
Democratic national conventions af- 
fected attendance, and, on some occa- 
sions, free department store concerts 
with stellar attractions competed with 
Dell programs, to the latter’s loss. 
Some thought, too, that programs were 
too “stiff” for many, although this 
remains a moot question since types 
of music were much the same as in 
the past few years. Undoubtedly in- 
flation and the high cost of living must 
be considered seriously in accounting 
for the drop in popular financial sup- 
port, although it is likely that many 
who did not go to the Dell or buy 
coupon books as formerly, might have 
done so had they known that the con- 
tinuation of activities was imperiled 
because of insufficient income. 

The roster of events for the final 
fortnight was headed by an impres- 
sive all-Beethoven bill, presided over 
in masterful fashion by Mr. Mitropou- 
los on July 6. The composer’s C 
major Symphony, No. 1, topped the 
list, and the remainder provided the 
Fourth and Fifth Piano Concertos, in 
which the solo parts were superbly in- 
terpreted by Claudio Arrau, whose 
artistry won vociferous plaudits from 
the several thousand present. Rain 
fell for a brief period but not enough 
to seriously mar an exceptionally fine 
and memorable occasion. 


Dorotha Powers Heard 


The concert on July 7, conducted by 
Mr. Mitropoulos, introduced Dorotha 
Powers as soloist in Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto, accompanied by the 
same composer’s Ruy Blas Overture 
and Prokofieff’s B flat Symphony, 
No. 5. July 8 found the Dell crowded 
for the first time this summer. Sig- 
mund Romberg was featured as guest- 
conductor and Jarmila Novotna, Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano, and Donald 
Johnston, baritone, appeared as solo- 
ists. Mme. Novotna delighted as to 
voice, expressiveness and stage pres- 
ence, in Depuis le jour from Char- 
pentier’s Louise; a group of Czecho- 
slovakian folk songs, and Romberg 
songs. Mr. Johnson pleased by his 
robust singing of excerpts from The 
Desert Song and The New Moon, and 
he and Mme. Novotna scored together 
in duets from Blossom Time and 
other operettas. Romberg’s orchestral 
fare included music by Thomas, 
Johann Strauss, Lehar, Elgar, Rich- 
ard Rodgers, Sousa and others. 

On July 9 Mr. Mitropoulos again 
was in charge. Mozart’s C major 
Symphony (Jupiter) and Schumann’s 
Second Symphony opened and closed 
the evening respectively, and both had 
performances that gratified in all re- 
spects. In Prokofieff’s Third Piano 
Concerto, Raymond Lewenthal, young 
Californian and pupil of the late Olga 
Samaroft-Stokowski at the Juilliard 
School of Music, furnished a convinc- 
ing display of technical brilliance. 

As soloist on July 12, Lauritz Mel- 
chior was acclaimed by an audience 
that filled the Dell. The celebrated 
tenor was in capital vocal form. His 
group of Wagner offerings comprised 
Lohengrin’s Narrative and Farewell 
from Lohengrin; the Steersman’s 
Song from The Flying Dutchman, 
and, as an encore, Siegfried’s Forge 





Song from Siegfried. He also was 
heard in songs by Gounod, Schumann, 
Di Capua and Spielman. Mr. Mitro- 
poulos conducted Wagner’s Faust 
Overture, excerpts from Lohengrin 
and Parsifal, and music from Strauss’ 
Der Rosenkavalier. 

Rained out on July 14, Jose Iturbi 
appeared in the dual role of conductor 
and piano soloist the following night 
before one of the season’s biggest and 
most enthusiastic crowds. He devoted 
the first part of his program to Mo- 
zart—the Eine Kleine Nachtmusik and 
the Piano Concerto in E flat, K.482 
and the remainder to the Intermezzo 
from Granados’ Goyescas, Falla’s 
Three-Cornered Hat Suite, and Gersh- 
win’s Rhapsody in Blue, after which 
he responded to prolonged applause 
with solo pieces by Chopin and De- 
bussy. 


Dislikes Secrecy 


July 16 was the date that Mr. Mitro- 
poulos took matters into his own hands 
and heralded to the rather small audi- 
ence present and to the cgnsternation 
of all, at the close of the concert, the 
news that the Dell’s termination was 
imminent. His action made it evident 
that he disliked all the secrecy about 
the matter. It also precipitated the 
official announcement of the state of 
affairs by the management—an an- 
nouncement being held back for pub- 
lication in the papers on Sunday, July 
18, following the decision made by the 
board of directors on July 15. 

The program of the concert, faith- 
fully and beautifully performed by Mr. 
Mitropoulos and his colleagues, de- 
spite minds that must have been 
greatly disturbed, included Beethoven's 
Coriolanus Overture and Second Sym- 
phony; Fauré’s “Pelléas and Méli- 
sande Suite, and music from Act III 
of Wagner’s Die Meistersinger. Elen 
Dosia, soprano, enjoyed hearty favor 
as soloist in arias from Debussy’s 
L’Enfant Prodigue, Massenet’s Héro- 
diade and Manon, and Godard’s Le 
Tasse. 

With gray skies overhead and an- 
other disappointingly slim audience on 
hand to say farewell, finis to the sea- 
son was written on July 17. Post- 
poned from earlier in the week, the 
program consisted of French music. 
As Mr. Mitropoulos came on the stage 
the Dell musicians honored him by 
rising, and the audience welcomed him 
with resounding tributes, while at the 
close the conductor had to respond to 
a genuine ovation. 

The evening’s main work was Saint- 
Saéns’ G Minor Piano Concerto, in 
which Yvonne Druian adroitly and 
expressively met her obligations as 
soloist. Other pieces were Bizet’s 
Children’s Games (Petite Suite) ; 
Charpentier’s Impressions of Italy, and 
Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust Suite. 

In a statement made to this corre- 
spondent, Mr. Mitropoulos said: “I 
am departing from Philadelphia 
broken-hearted at what has happened, 
yet cheered to know how many friends 
I have made and how many people be- 
lieve in me. I deeply appreciate and 
am profoundly thankful for the won- 
derful response and loyalty of the 
musicians of the Dell Orchestra who 
for the past four summers gave their 
best to me in the service of great mu- 
sic.” The conductor volunteered to 
lead the last three weeks without pay 
if the concerts could be financed. He 
also, preceding the season, contributed 
a substantial sum to the Dell’s general 
fund. 





Efrem Kurtz Appoints 
Assistant Conductor 

Efrem Kurtz, musical director and 
conductor of the Houston Symphony, 
has announced the appointment of Or- 
lando Barera as assistant conductor 
of the orchestra. Mr. Barera was 
formerly concertmaster of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic. From June 8 
through Aug. 15, Mr. Barera will con- 
duct the Houston Symphony in a 
series of 20 outdoor summer concerts. 
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Patrice Munsel Makes 
European Tour 


A visit to the grave of Edvard 
Grieg, which was bright with hya- 
cinths even though it was still the snow 
season, and a few days on Capri are 
among the most vivid memories 
Patrice Munsel brought back from her 
recent European tour., Musically 
speaking, the most striking experience 
of the young Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano was a bi-lingual performance of 
Rossini’s Barber of Seville in Copen- 


hagen. She sang the role Rosina 
in Italian, and the rest of the cast 
sang in Danish. At first it seemed 


very strange, but after some rehearsal 
Miss Munsel reports that the Danish 
and Italian blended amazingly well. 

Miss Munsel sailed on the Queen 
Elizabeth to Cherbourg and flew to 
Denmark to begin her tour. From 
Copenhagen she went to Norway for 
concerts in Oslo, Trondhjem, Bergen, 
Stavanger and other cities. When she 
visited Grieg’s home, the composer’s 
piano was opened for her and she sang 
Ich liebe dich and Solveig’s Song. 
While on this tour she sang Lieder by 
Brahms and Schumann for the first 
time. At Bergen, a task force of the 
United States Navy was making a 
good will visit, and Miss Munsel sang 
for a mixed audience of Americans 
and Norwegians. 

When she was in Stockholm she 
visited the Jenny Lind museum and 
was amazed to discover how diminu- 
tive the famous singer must have been, 
to judge from some of her dresses 
which have been preserved. Miss Mun- 
sel has been invited to give some Jenny 
Lind memorial concerts in Stockholm 
next year. From Sweden she flew to 
Paris, where she heard several per- 
formances at the Opéra Comique. 

In Italy, she went to an orchestral 
concert at La Scala at which the 
audience lustily hissed some excerpts 
from Alban Berg’s Wozzeck. Every- 
where she found music thriving in 
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Patrice Munsel examines one of Jenny 
Lind's concert dresses at the Lind Museum 
in Stockholm 


spite of adverse economic conditions. 
Miss Munsel enjoyed the intimacy of 
the small European opera houses and 
the sense of close audience participa- 
tion in her performances. In compari- 
son with the cavernous spaces of the 
Metroplitan most of those in which 
she sang seemed like jewel boxes, she 
declared. 





Toronto Launches 
15th Prom Season 


Guest Conductors Include Fried- 
er Weissmann, Maurice Abrava- 
nel and Tauno Hannikainen 


Toronto.—The Toronto  Philhar- 
monic opened its fifteenth season of 
Promenade Symphony Concerts on 
May 6. An average of near-capacity 
audiences in the University of Toronto 
Arena, which seats 7,000, proves the 
continued popularity of this Thursday 
evening summer series, which will 
have a 17 week season. As in previous 
years, about half of each weekly pro- 
gram is broadcast over the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation’s Dominion 
network. 

For the first two evenings the guest 
conductor was Samuel Hersenhoren. 
On May 6 the guest artist was Patsy 
Parr, child pianist; on May 13 Susan 
Reed, young ballad singer trom South 
Carolina, sang songs of the South and 
of Scotland. Miss Reed showed a 
winning personality and a pure, pleas- 
ing voice. 

Rex Battle conducted May 20, and 
presented as guest artists six of the 
“Singing Stars of To-morrow,” who 
have been discovered throughout the 
country by means of a weekly radio 
competition which has been conducted 
by Mr. Battle for several years. 
Among the six, Gilles Lamontagne, 
who won the 1948 award, and Marie- 
Germaine Leblanc, the runner-up, 
were outstanding. 

A Gilbert and Sullivan Night was 
held May 27, with Geoffrey Wadding- 
ton leading, and with talented local 
soloists in Jeanne Pengelly, Nellie 
Smith, William Morton, Eric Tread- 
well and Edmund Hockridge. 

Dr. Frieder Weissmann stopped in 
Toronto on his way to Holland for 
two guest appearances June 3 and 10. 
Dr. Weissmann’s scholarly musician- 
ship elicited the best efforts of the Phil- 
harmonic players in performances such 
as Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, 
Khachaturian’s Masquerade Suite, and 
the Introduction and Bacchanale from 
Waener’s Tannhauser. Ellen Ballon 
was soloist June 3, playing the ever 
popular Grieg Piano Concerto. The 
guest artist June 10 was Frank Wen- 
nerholm, Danish baritone. His is a 
voice of unforced power which easily 
rose above the orchestra in the 
bravura passages of the Serenade of 


Mephistopheles from Berlioz’s Damna- 
tion of Faust. He also sang a group 
with piano accompaniment. 

June 17 saw Maurice Abravanel 
leading the orchestra in a delightfully 
varied program which included a 
charming performance of Overture to 
The Marriage of Figaro. On this oc- 
casion Uta Graf, who possesses a 
soprano voice of rare beauty, made 
her first appearance in Toronto. With 
piano accompaniment she gave feeling 
interpretations of Lieder by Schu- 
mann, and she rose to impressive 
heights in Weber’s Wie nahte mir 
der Schlummer, and Puccini’s Un bel 
di, sung with the orchestra. 

Paul Scherman presided over the 
Philharmonic for the concert of June 
24. Carroll Glenn was guest artist. 
The warm tone which Miss Glenn 
drew from her violin was enjoyed in 
solos with piano accompaniment and 
in Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. 

Tauno Hannikainen, assistant con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony, was 
guest conductor for the Proms of July 
1 and 8 Under the stimulus of his 
leadership the best that the Orchestra 
could produce was heard. The soloists 
for these concerts were Jean Dicken- 
son, on July 1, and Reginald Godden, 
on July 8 Miss Dickenson’s annual 
appearance is always eagerly awaited 
by many, and on this occasion her 
singing was particularly delightful in 
Massé’s Air du Rossignol, Flotow’s 
Last Rose of Summer, and Strauss’ 
Blue Danube. Mr. Godden won pro- 
longed applause from a capacity au- 
dience for his playing of the Second 
Concerto of Rachmaninoff. 

Dr. Heinz Unger conducted a de- 
lightful program July 15. Carol Brice 
was guest artist. Miss Brice’s pleasing 
voice was heard in a number of songs 
and arias, among the latter being 
Bizet’s Agnus Dei, and Mozart’s Non 
piu di fiori, from Titus. 

Victor Kolar, an old friend of 
Toronto audiences, was on the podium 
July 22 and 29. Mr. Kolar again dem- 
onstrated his mastery of the selection 
and performance of pleasing summer 
orchestral programs. Vivian Della 
Chiesa, soprano, was guest artist July 
22, and Brian Sullivan, tenor, July 
29. Miss Della Chiesa was in fine 
voice, her program being highlighted 
by a final group of arias—Adieu notre 
petite table, from Massenet’s Manon, 
and L/’altra notte in fondo, from 
Boito’s Mefistofele. Mr. Sullivan was 
new to Toronto, but his reputation had 
preceded him and attracted a capacity 
house. R. H. Roperts 


Dates Announced for 
Young People’s Concerts 


The Young People’s Concerts Com- 
mittee of the New York Philarmonic- 
Symphony Society has announced the 
dates of the 1948-49 children’s concerts 
at Carnegie Hall for older boys and 
girls and the second season of concerts 
at Town Hall for children under nine. 
The concerts will, as usual, take place 
on Saturday mornings at 11. 

The Carnegie Hall series of five 
concerts will have four conductors: 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Igor Buketoff and Walter 
Hendl. The dates are Nov. 20, Dec. 18, 
Feb. 19, March 12 and April 9. Mr. 
Mitropoulos, who has never directed a 
young people’s concert in New York 
but has directed all the children’s con- 
certs of his own Minneapolis Sym- 
phony for a decade, will open the 
series. Mr. Stokowski will conduct two 
of the Carnegie Hall concerts. 

There will be concerts at Town 
Hall on Oct. 16 and April 16, one 
under the direction of Walter Hendl, 
the other under Leon Barzin. 

Carnegie Hall soloists will include 
the two winners in the third annual 
Air Auditions conducted jointly by the 
Young People’s Concerts Committee 
and radio station WQXR, Elizabeth 
Rich and Diana Regina Steiner. Eu- 
genia Hyman will be a soloist as 
winner of the similar auditions for the 
Town Hall series. 
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Metropolitan’s Plans Remain in Doubt 


(Continued from page 3) 
fered us anything at all.” She said 
she believed that social security bene- 
fits instead of a wage increase would 
be acceptable to the union. 

George A. Sloan, chairman of the 
Metropolitan’s board of directors, 
pointed out that payrolls showed “a 
substantial increase each year since 
1943-44 as a result of increased scales, 
longer seasons, greatly increased inci- 
dental payments (such as_ rehearsal 
pay, etc.), more performances and 
other factors.” Aggregate wage pay- 
ments for 1947-48 amounted to $2,- 
443,700. This represented 82 per cent 
of the association’s revenues, Mr. 
Sloan said. 


Billy Rose Makes Offer 


From Billy Rose, producer of Car- 
men Jones and many another Broad- 
way hit, came an offer on Aug. 6 “to 
undertake the operation of the Metro- 
politan Opera House for one season 
and personally guarantee it against 
deficit.” In a letter to George A. 
Sloan, chairman of the Metropolitan’s 
board of directors, Mr. Rose explained 
that he would be willing to take over 
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Obituary 
FRANCESCO PELOSI 

PHILADELPHIA.—Stricken by a heart 
attack while en route by auto from 
Atlantic City to Philadelphia, Fran- 
eesco Pelosi, opera impresario, died 
Aug. 2. He was 
53. Mr. Pelosi 
was associated 
for many years 
with the musical 
life of Philadel- 
phia. He entered 
the field as an 
opera producer 
30 years ago 
and headed sev- 
eral organiza- 
tions, scoring 
his greatest suc- 
cess as general 
manager and 
artistic director 
for ten years of the Philadelphia 
La Scala Opera Company, which he 
founded in 1938. The Company, in 
addition to its home series, performed 
annually in Baltimore, Washington, 
Detroit, Buffalo and other cities. 

Born in Italy in the province of 
Avelino, he came with his family to 
the United States when he was 12. 
He was graduated from the Pennsyl- 
vania College of Optometry, but opera 
was his dominant interest, and, after 
service in the U. S. Army in World 
War I, he made it his career. He in- 
troduced many young artists to the 
American public, among them Claudia 
Pinza, Herva Nelli, Giuseppe Val- 
dengo, Enzo Mascherini and Ugo 
Novelli. 

Mr. Pelosi is survived by his wife, 
Gerormina; two sons, Louis and Fran- 
cesco, Jr.; two daughters, Betty and 
Marie; four brothers, Victor, Michael, 
Humbert and Columbus Pelosi; three 


sisters, and his father, Luigi. 
W.E.S. 
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Francesco Pelosi 





VICTOR POLATSCHEK 


PitTsFIELD, Mass.—Victor Polat- 
schek, first clarinetist of the Boston 
Symphony, died unexpectedly at his 
summer home on Lake Mahkeenac, 
near here, on July 27. He was 53 
years old. He was stricken, apparently 
with a heart ailment, a few hours 
before he was to have played in a 
concert at the Berkshire Festival, in 
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the responsibility of extracting the 
institution from its difficulties if he 
were “given a free hand to clean 
house.” In answer Mr. Sloan wrote 
to Mr. Rose that he would communi- 
cate the offer to the board, adding 
that “in fairness to Mr. Edward 
Johnson, our general manager, and 
his associates, let me assure you that 
our current problem .. . is not one of 
management.” 

“Every time I see the dancing in 
Carmen I feel like rushing for the 
rail. And someday I should like to 
see a performancc of Pelléas at the 
Metropolitan which didn’t look as if it 
were being given under water,” said 
Mr. Rose, enlarging upon his ideas 
for raising standards of opera produc- 
duction. “I have no cure-all. You 
fix a sick opera house just as you fix 
a sick newspaper, page by page, sec- 
tion by section. There is no sprink- 
ling of magic dust. But there is no 
reason why the lighting at the Metro- 
politan should not be as goed as the 
lighting at Radio City. Both are huge 
theatres and the problems are iden- 
tical. Most of the costumes and wigs 
at the Metropolitan are atrocious. 
And they are still doing the dance 


Tanglewood, Mass. 

Mr. Polatschek was an outstanding 
solo clarinetist in Europe before com- 
ing to this country in 1930, at the 
request of Serge Koussevitsky, to join 
the Boston Symphony. Born in 
Czechoslovakia, he studied at the 
Vienna Academy of Music and later 
played with the Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra and the Vienna Philhar- 
monic. 

He is survived by his wife, the 
former Fredericke Loeffler, of Bos- 
ton, and a sister in Vienna. 





EDWARD MANNING 


Edward Manning, at one time su- 
pervisor of music in the New York 
public schools, died at his home in 
that city March 8, following a heart 
attack. Mr. Manning, a native of 
Canada, was graduated from the Col- 
legiate School of St. John in New 
Brunswick, and later came to New 
York, where he studied under Edward 
MacDowell. He won the Rosenthal 
fellowship at Columbia and continued 
his studies in composition for two 
years in Berlin and Paris. He taught 
privately in this country from 1897 to 
1904, and at Oberlin College from 
1905 to 1907. From 1908 to 1911 he 
was superintendent of music in the 
New York schools, and from 1914 to 
1919 he taught at Columbia. More 
recently he was instructor in English 
at the Tutoring School in New 
York. His compositions have been 
published in this country and in 
Europe, and an opera, founded on 
the Rip van Winkle legend, was per- 
seen in 1919. His widow survives 
im. 





FELICE HAUBIEL 


Felice Haubiel, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of The Composers’ 
Press, Inc., died in her home in New 
York on July 27. She founded the 
Composers’ Press with her brother, 
Charles, 14 years ago. It is a non- 
profit organization sponsoring the 
music of American composers. Miss 
Haubiel was born in Ohio. She taught 
dramatics at Horner Institute in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and at the Institute of 
Musical Art in Oklahoma City. She 
is survived by her brother and by two 
sisters. 





_ Estette CARPENTER, public school 
instructor of music in San Francisco 
er years, died May 26, at the age 
0 . 


routines of 30 years ago. One by one 
I would freshen up the operas. 

“One should not tamper with great 
talent, and people still go to the Met- 
ropolitan primarily to hear great 
singing. I do not want to change 
the operas, but the singers could look 
a little more appetizing. And some 
of them should be told about Ry-krisp. 
Most of the operas have vivid plots, 
but no one points up the stories when 
they are given at the Metropolitan. 
The singers are hamming it up when 
they aren’t just singing. 

“There are two main points in my 
offer. If the house were solvent, so 
that the employees would have no 
worry about thier livelihood, I am 
sure the unions would co-operate fully. 
And by using modern direction and 
stage techniques, the productions of 
the standard operas could be im- 
proved. The days of telling unions 
that you will close your business are 
over. If the cultural standards of a 
city of eight million people are threat- 
ened, and 600 people are going to be 
out of work, why not give a chance 
to someone who has, after all, had 
considerable experience and successs 
in theatre?” 


' MTT 


PAULINE GROBANI 


Pauline Grobani, pianist, and wife 
of the baritone, Benjamin Grobani, 
passed away at Memorial Hospital in 
New York, on July 2 at the age of 39. 
Mrs. Grobani was born in Lemberg, 
Austria, and was brought to this 
country at the age of two. She was 
a graduateof Combs Conservatory, in 
Philadelphia, and Temple University, 
and devoted herself to concertizing and 
accompanying as well as_ teaching. 
She made many tours with her hus- 
band. Besides her husband, Mrs. Gro- 
bani is survived by two children; a 
son, Anton, and a daughter, Nina. 





JOSEPH ALLARD 


PHILADELPHIA. — Joseph Allard, 
dean of the piano department of the 
Philadelphia Musical Academy, died 
here August 6. His age was 71. 

Born in France, Mr. Allard was 
graduated from the Paris Conserva- 
tory and appeared in France as a con- 
cert pianist and accompanist before 
coming to this country in 1902. He 
had been with the Philadelphia Musi- 
cal Academy since 1920. Mr. Allard 
was not married. 





BERTA CUTTI 


Berta Cutti, who is said to have 
sung operatic roles in Italy before the 
first World War, and to have been 
responsible for the production in this 
country of the plays of Pirandello, 
died at her home in New York on 
April 20. She was 61 years old. A 
native of Lancaster, Penna., she 
studied with Jean de Reszke in Paris 
from 1907 to 1909. She was the 
American representative of the So- 
ciety of Italian Authors and Com- 
posers. 


FANNIE LEE TOWNSEND SEABURY, 
well known organist and teacher and 
former secretary of the Philadelphia 
Music Teachers Association, died 
July 18 at the age of 78. 





CLINTON PARKER, former president 
of the Town Hall Club and husband 
of Mildred Dilling, harpist, died July 
380. 





ApoL_PeH Lors, former violinist with 
the Cincinnati Symphony, and man- 
ager of the violin department of 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. for the last 35 
years, died July 29. 





Mary K. Hail Home 
To Be Musical Center 


PROVIDENCE.—The Music Mansion, 
home of the late Mrs. Mary Kimball 
Hail, will be placed in trust and held 
available for concerts, lectures, and 
club gatherings according to the terms 
of the will announced recently. The 
Mansion, with its concert hall seating 
250, has been used by music clubs, 
recitalists, and students, without 
charge or for a small upkeep fee, since 
1928, when it was dedicated as “a ful- 
fillment of a dream” by Mrs. Hail, 
former singer and music patroness. 
Gifts in the will include a bequest of 
$2,000 to the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, the income from which 
will constitute a biennial award to the 
winner of the National Artist Contest 
for Women’s Voice. 

Mrs. Hail, formerly vice president 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs and a past president of the 
Plymouth District, died at her summer 
home in Franklin, Mass., on June 24. 
She was 77 years old. She had been 
a member of the Board of the Nationaf 
Federation since 1911. Her activities 
included the founding of the Chami- 
nade Club, one of the state’s largest 
music clubs, as well as the several 
groups for junior musicians within it 
She served as vice president “of the 
Providence Community Concert Asso- 
ciation and of the Providence Sym- 
phony. Born in Atlanta, Ga., she 
studied voice in this country, in Berlin 
and in London. Her husband, George, 
passed away in 1905, and she is sur- 
vived only by distant relatives. 


A. R.C. 


ROBERT MAAS 


San Francisco.—Robert Maas, 47- 
year-old Belgian celist, well known 
for his work with the Pro Arte Quar- 
tet and, more recently, with the Paga- 
nini String Quartet, suffered a fatal 
heart attack during the intermission 
at the opening concert in the Mills 
College series July 7. The audience 
was dismissed and the cellist was 
taken to the hospital. He died in the 
ambulance. His wife, Julia, was with 
him. Two daughters, Therese and 
Roberta, survive in Belgium. 

Funeral services were held at St. 
Cyril’s Catholic Church in Oakland, 
with burial in Holy Sepulchre Ceme- 
tery in Halward, Calif. Memorial ser- 
vices were held at Mills College on 
July 12. 

A native of Belgium, Mr. Maas was 
cellist of the Pro Arte Quartet until 
the beginning of the last war. During 
the war he was ordered by the Nazi 
authorities to form a quartet with 
three German musicians, but refused 
and organized his own quartet with 
Belgian musicians. He came to this 
country two years ago and joined the 
Paganini Quartet in October, 1946. 

The eight volumes of recordings the 
Pro Arte Quartet produced are still 
regarded as the standard pressings of 
the Haydn quartets. The other mem- 
bers of the Pro Arte Quartet were 
Alphonse Onnou and Laurent Halleux, 
violins, and Germain Prevost, viola. 

Mr. Maas passed the war years in 
Belgium, and when he returned to 
America in 1946 he joined the newly 
formed Paganini Quartet. This organ- 
ization was sponsored by Mrs. W. A. 
Clark, of Washington, who purchased 
for its use four Stradivarius instru- 
ments formerly used by the celebrated 
nineteenth-century violinist Niccolo 
Paganini. The quartet’s activities cen- 
tered in California, where the mem- 
bers lived and practiced in the same 
house. 


EMORY BUELL RANDOLPH, singer and 
teacher of Charlotte, N. C., died in 
hospital May 10. He was born in 
Friendship, N. Y., on Oct. 24, 1875. 
His wife, formerly Julia Frank, sur- 
vives him. 
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Panzera, French Baritone 
Makes New York Debut 


Charles Panzera, who made his 
New York recital debut the afternoon 
of July 28 at the Juilliard School of 
Music, has for many years been an 
outstanding figure on the French con- 
cert stage and is fairly familiar to 
American music lovers through his 
numerous recordings. His perform- 
ance of a program of French songs 
and antique operatic airs, with the 
admirably subtle cooperation at the 
piano of his wife, Magdeleine Panzera, 
revealed him an artist of many con- 
summate qualities and fully confirmed 
the impressions exercised by his vari- 
ous discs. In one way or another list- 
eners with memories were reminded 
by turns of Edmond Clément, Mau- 
rice Renaud and even Yvette Guilbert. 
At the same time, Mr. Panzera is a 
definitely individual artist. 

The baritone is not a young man, 
and his voice, by no means a “long” 
one, displays the marks of honorable 
service. But, if the tones are not in- 
frequently dry and deficient in fresh- 
ness, resonance and amplitude, his use 
of them is characterized by such in- 
telligence, sensitiveness and fastidious 
taste that his interpretations bear the 
stamp of a true master. In matters of 


style, in sculptured perfection of 
phrasing, and in the treatment of 
text, it is not easy to name his su- 


perior. His most memorable achieve- 
ment in the afternoon was a perform- 
ance of Fauré’s La Bonne Chanson, 
matchless in its sustained definition 
and the exquisite communication of its 
lyric moods. It was an _ interpreta- 
tion that seemed actually to enhance 
the value of the cycle, which to this 
listener, at all events, is hardly the fin- 
est distillation of Fauré’s genius. 
Mme. Panzera played the piano part 
as one who shared the most delicate 
vibrations of her husband's artistry. 
One rarely encounters an interpreta- 
tive conception executed with such 
surpassing unity of effect. 

Mr. Panzera_ exhibited qualities 
scarcely less notable in Charon’s air 
from Lully’s Alceste, I! faut passer 
tot ou tard dans ma barque—which 
Martial Singher has already offered 
on his concert programs—and the 
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Charles Panzera and 
his wife, Magdeleine 
Panzera - Baillot, as 
they arrived in New 
York. The baritone, 
who is teaching at 
Juilliard this summer, 
sang over WQOXR 
before his recital 
debut. He will tour 
in the fall under 
the management of 


Robert Fairfax Birch 


same composer’s lovely cantilena, 
Belle Hermione, from Cadmus et 
Hermione. This last was an object 


lesson in sustained beauty of line and 
almost Grecian, symmetry of phrase. 
Three Chansons Frangaises, by the 
late Louis Aubert, enjoyed their first 
American hearing at the other end of 
the program. They are songs of a 
lusty, popular character, with the 
healthy savor of the French earth. 
The singer delivered them with a hu- 
mor which reminded one of some of 
the things the sainted Yvette Guilbert 
used to do. Like her and like Clé- 
ment, Mr. Panzera demonstrated that 
the foremost French artists are di- 
seurs under the skin. In Les charpen- 
tiers du Roi, Le nez de Martin and 
Les souliers de l’Avocat, as The Au- 
bert songs are respectively entitled, the 
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Music Fair Closes 
After Three Days 


Lack of Air-Cooling Blamed 
for Poor Attendance — Union 
Demands Not Met 


After three days of operation dur- 
ing some of the summer’s hottest 
weather, the first annual World’s Fair 
of Music in Grand Central Palace 
ran into difficulties, and, without 
benefit of air-conditioning to cool off 
the customers and the management- 
union contenders, closed its doors for 
a few hours Thursday, July 22. George 
Wiener, president of the organization, 
stated that the demands for advance 
payment by the musicians’ union, Lo- 
cal 802, made in the face of poor 
gate receipts Wednesday, had been 
impossible to fulfill. The orchestra 
filed out of the hall after a morning 
rehearsal with Antal Dorati, music 
director, and soloists Benny Goodman 
and Abram Chasins. Several hun- 
dred customers waited an hour or two 
on the sidewalk, then gradualiy dis- 
persed. Too late to draw more, the 
doors were opened for the sake of 
the many exhibitors, but no admis- 
sion was charged. The struggle to 
keep open after Friday was aban- 
doned, and the ill-fated venture came 
to an end amid protests of disappoint- 
ment by the exhibitors and promises 
by Mr. Wiener and his staff to repeat 
the experiment under more favorable 
conditions and in better weather. 


Exhibits Are Popular 


About 5,000 were on hand the first 
day to visit the 50 or so booths where 
phonographs and television instru- 
ments blared out in continuous din, 
publishers and instrument makers dis- 
played their wares, and organizations, 
such as several symphony orchestras 
and festivals, were content to display 
photographs and program material. 


One of the most popular exhibits was 
a television camera which was trained 
on the visitors so that they could see 
themselves on nearby screens, 
to their 


often 


horror. Another was the 








capti- 


newcomer exemplified this in 
vating fashion. 

It might have been as well had 
Mr. Panzera refrained from adding, 
as encores, Duparc’s Chanson Triste 
—which he needlessly sentimentalized 
and took at a tempo so slow as to miss 
the surging movement of that fine 
song—and Schubert’s Wohin and Die 
Forelle, which he sang with good 
German enunciation but otherwise 
Gallicized rather unpardonably. In 
addition to her superb accompani- 
ments Mme. Panzera played Debus- 
sy’s Sarabande et Toccata, Ravel's 
Jeux d'eau and Poulenc’s Caprice 
Italien with considerable technical 
address, vitality and sense of color. 
A large and deeply absorbed audi- 
ence greeted the artists with enthu- 
siasm. H. F. P. 
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booth where the customer could re- 
cord his own voice. Several monopol- 
ized the microphone for hours on end. 
The more musical visitors clustered 
around the typewriter on which music 
may successfully be written or copied. 
Ancient instruments from the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art vied for at- 
tention with the most modern of brass 
horns. And the noise rose to the high 
ceiling like a veritable curtain. 


Dorati Leads Concert 


The din was stopped only during 
the concerts which were supposed to 
be the heart of the affair. Set in the 
midst of the hall was a blue-curtained 
enclosure with about 1,200 seats and a 
stage. There in the almost overpower- 
ing heat the orchestra of about 70 
men from New York and Dallas 
played under Mr. Dorati, Dallas Sym- 
phony conductor. Only one of the 
three concerts projected, each with 
matinee and evening performances, 
was heard. (A Saturday night concert 
had been planned with Thor Johnson, 
conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, and Nan Merriman, mezzo- 
soprano.) The opening event drew a 
sparse attendance in the afternoon, a 
capacity crowd at night. Robert Mer- 
rill was soloist, singing arias from La 
Traviata and The Barber of Seville, 
and four songs. Mr. Dorati conducted 
William Schuman’s American Festival 
Overture and a little ~—e Mozart 
Symphony, in G major, 27, with- 
out a minuet—a superb little work ex- 
cellently played under the conditions. 
He also led Bart6ék’s Village Dances 
(Deux Images) with special sym- 
pathy, and his own rather too long ar- 
rangement of themes from Strauss’ 
Der Rosenkavalier. 

A throng of 6,200 witnessed the per- 
formance of Alicia Markova and An- 
ton Dolin, but Ella Fitzgerald, popular 
singer, drew only about 2,000. 

At various times throughout the 
three days, folk music and dancers 
were heard and seen. Cancellation of 
the hae pee na of Cosi Fan Tutte by 
the New Lyric Stage was a matter for 
regret. 

In addition to Mr. Wiener and Mr. 
Dorati, officials of the fair included 
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Joseph Wagner Now Under 
Management of NCAC 


Joseph Wagner, conductor of the 
Duluth Symphony, is now under the 
management of National Concert and 
Artists Corporation. In addition to 
his activities with the Duluth Sym- 
phony, Mr. Wagner has been guest 
conductor with many orchestras, in- 
cluding the Boston Symphony, and is 
a composer of note. 
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Music in Los Angeles 


(Continued from page 12) 

after one season of competition with 
the newly organized and heavily en- 
dowed Los Angeles Philharmonic, it 
finally had to give up the ghost. 
Harley Hamilton remained the con- 
ductor for 16 seasons, retiring for 
reasons of health. He was succeeded 
by Adolf Tandler, a Viennese musi- 
cian, who had originally come to Los 
Angeles with his string quartet. Tand- 
ler held the post for the remaining 
seven seasons, during which time he 
introduced some 50-odd new composi- 
tions, 20 of them classified as major 
works. In the interim, there had been 
a brief period of competition in 1912 
by an organization known as the 
People’s Orchestra, which survived 
for only two seasons. 

It was in 1919 that Los Angeles’ 
foremost patron of music appeared 
actively on the scene. He was Wil- 
liam Andrews Clark, Jr., son of a 
noted U. S. Senator from Montana, a 
lawyer and owner of extensive mining 
properties. He was an amateur violin- 
ist, and soon after his arrival in Los 
Angeles he organized the Saint-Saéns 
Quartet, in which he played second 
violin, and which gave two concerts 
each season without admission charges. 

On June 11, 1919, the newspapers 
announced Mr. Clark’s intention of 
forming a symphony orchestra, of 
which he would assume the sole 
financial burden. His original inten- 
tion was to donate $100,000 each year 
to this purpose, but as the organiza- 
tion grew, this proved to be insuffi- 
cient, and after 1921 his annual con- 
tribution was doubled. The post of 
conductor was offered to Walter 
Henry Rothwell, who had officiated as 
leader of the St. Paul Symphony for 
some years, and who had served his 
apprenticeship under Gustav Mahler 
in Hamburg and Vienna. Rothwell 
was given carte blanche to organize 
the best possible orchestra, and he im- 
mediately imported a number of musi- 
cians from the East. 


Philharmonic Beginnings 


The first season was planned for 
28 weeks, with 12 subscription con- 
certs, 14 Pops and nine special con- 
certs. The opening concert took place 
in Trinity Auditorium on Oct. 24, 
1919, and the new orchestra was 
launched to great popular acclaim. 
During that season Rothwell began 
to give concerts for children and is 
said to have been the originator of the 
idea in this country. 

At the beginning of the second sea- 
son, Mr. Clark secured the lease of 
what is. the present Philharmonic 
Auditorium, and that structure has 
ever since been the home of the or- 
chestra, though it has never owned 
the theater, a fact which at the pres- 
ent moment greatly circumscribes its 
activities. Rothwell continued with 
great success as conductor of the or- 
chestra for nearly seven years, until 
his sudden death on March 12, 1927. 
Emil Oberhoffer was then summoned 
from Minneapolis to finish out the 
season. The following year saw 
George Schneevoigt, the Finnish con- 
ductor, installed as leader of the Phil- 


harmonic, a post he was to hold for 
only two seasons. Because of ill health 
he resigned toward the end of the 
1928-29 season, leaving Karl Krueger, 
then conductor of the Seattle Sym- 
phony, to finish out the remaining 
concerts, 

The next conductor was to be Artur 
Rodzinski, at that time assistant to 
Leopold Stokowski of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and who had twice ap- 
peared with the Philharmonic as guest 
conductor. He began his duties in the 
1929-30 season and remained with the 
orchestra for four years, being re- 
leased from his contract to accept the 
leadership of the Cleveland Orchestra. 

For 15 years after he had launched 
the orchestra, Mr. Clark remained its 
chief benefactor, and during that 
period contributed some three million 
dollars to its support. After his death 
in 1934 the Southern California Sym- 
phony Association, which has since 
assured the continuance of the Phil- 
harmonic, was formed. 

After Rodzinski’s departure, Orto 
Klemperer succeeded to the post in 
1933 and stayed until 1940, when he 
was stricken by serious illness. Guest 
conductors officiated for the next three 
seasons until in 1943-44 Alfred Wal- 
lenstein was engaged as musical direc- 
tor and conductor. He has remained at 
the helm ever since. The orchestra has 
made steady progress under Wallen- 
stein’s guidance and now plays 17 
pairs of subscription concerts in Los 
Angeles as well as series of varying 
lengths in 18 neighboring communities. 
In all, a total of 102 concerts are 
played each season. During 1944-45, 
Wallenstein inaugurated the Sym- 
phonies for Youth concerts. 


Evolution of the Bowl 

Closely bound up with the history 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic is 
that of the Hollywood Bowl. The evo- 
lution of outdoor music in the Holly- 
wood hills went through several early 
phases, but the Bowl concerts as they 
are now known began with an Easter 
Sunrise Service organized in 1921 by 
Artie Mason Carter. The Los Angeles 
Philharmonic participated and the 
feasibility of open air symphonic 
music seemed to be proved. 

That same summer the first season 
of Symphonies Under the Stars was 
held with Alfred Hértz as conductor 
of the Philharmonic. Emil Oberhoffer 
conducted the second season and Hertz 
was back again for the third. After 
that, until Leopold Stokowski was ap- 
pointed musical director in 1945, a 
lengthy parade of some 150 guest con- 
ductors appeared in the Bowl, the 
symphony concerts being occasionally 
interspersed with operatic and other 
special features. Stokowski demanded 
the selection of his own orchestra and 
the long connection of the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic with the Bowl was 
broken for several years, and was not 
resumed until the summer of 1948. 
With the abrupt departure of Stokow- 
ski at the end of the second season of 
a three year contract, guest conductors 
were again in evidence during the 
summer of 1947, but at the end of that 
time Eugene Ormandy was appointed 
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musical director, and he assumed his 
duties with ‘the 1948 concerts. 

The Bowl’s operatic history de- 
serves special consideration. The first 
opera in the Bowl was the first of a 
series of Carmens, on July 8, 1922, 
with Marguerite Sylva, Edward John- 
son and Henri Scott. The following 
year saw Aida staged, with Reth- 
berg, Kingston and Tibbett, Cadman’s 
Shanewis was heard in June, 1926, 
with Princess Tsianina and Rafaelo 
Diaz, and in 1934 and 1935 there was 
a series of operas in concert form. 
Full staging was resumed in 1936 with 
Carmen, The Bartered Bride and 
Pagliacci. One of the greatest of all 
Bowl successes occurred in 1938 with 
two performances of Die Walkiire, 
sung by Jeritza, Stiickgold, Althouse 
and Schorr, with Hageman conduct- 
ing. Aida returned in 1939 with 
Giannini and Jagel, and one of the all 
time attendance records, 24,915 per- 
sons, occurred with Carmen in 1940, 
sung by Swarthout and Tokatyan. 
The same opera was also given twice 
under Stokowski’s direction in 1946, 
the leading roles having been taken by 
Winifred Heidt, Marina Koshetz, 
Ramon Vinay and James Pease. 

In 1924 the Community Park and 
Art Association, which then operated 
the Bowl, conveyed title of the prop- 
erty to the County of Los Angeles, 
which in turn entrusted it to the civic, 
non-profit Hollywood Bowl Associa- 
tion under a 99 year lease. From 1922 
to 1932, and resuming in 1945, the 
concerts were operated by the Holly- 
wood Bowl Association. In the in- 
terim they were sponsored by the 
Symphonies Under the Stars Founda- 
tion, 1933; Symphony Society, Inc., 
1935; and from 1935 to 1944 by the 
Southern California Symphony Asso- 
ciation. The seating capacity of the 
Bowl is 20,000, and during its 27 sea- 
sons, 837 concerts have been given, 
with only one postponement because 
of rain, 


Other Orchestras 


Other orchestras besides the Phil- 
harmonic have been active in the vast 
Los Angeles area in recent years. The 
Werner Janssen Orchestra gave regu- 
lar concerts from 1940 through 1946, 
and at present professional and semi- 
professional orchestras hold series in 
Santa Monica, Pasadena, Glendale, 
Highland Park, San Fernando Valley, 
Whittier and Palos Verdes. Among 
several young  people’s orchestras, 
Peter Meremblum’s California Junior 
Symphony is the most prominent, hav- 
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ing gained fame for several movie 
appearances. 

Choral music is at low ebb at the 
moment, The major choral body is the 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society, which 
was organized in 1912 by Edwin 
Lebegott and F. Brueschweiler. John 
Smallman became the conductor in 
1919 and thereafter the group pre- 
sented regular performances of the 
major choral works. After Small- 
man’s death in 1937, Richard Lert suc- 
ceeded to the post of conductor, and 
Anthony Collins now holds the title, 
with Maurice Goldman as assistant. 
During the time that Klemperer was 
conductor of the Philharmonic, the 
Oratorio Society was the official 
chorus of the orchestra and took part 
in such works as Beethoven’s Ninth, 
Mahler’s Second, the Brahms Requiem 
and Bach’s St. John Passion. The 
chorus has continued rehearsals dur- 
ing the past year but has given no 
public concerts. 

Two male choruses, the Ellis Club, 
organized in 1888, and the Orpheus 
Club, dating from 1905, combined in 
1939 to form the present Ellis- 
Orpheus Club which presents regular 
concerts. The Woman’s Lyric Club is 
also an active organization, and a 
number of «churches support large 
choirs which present ambitious pro- 
grams, such as the annual Bach Fes- 
tival of the First Congregational 
Church. 


Chamber Music Groups 


Chamber music enjoys an active life 
in the city and its environs. The 
Brahms Quintet, the Los Angeles 
Chamber Music Society, the Bartle-t- 
Frankel String Quartet, the Trio 
Intime, the Arnold Krauss Quartet, 
and the Noack String Quartet (later 
the Philharmonic , Quartet) were 
among the earlier groups in the field. 
The oldest and most vigorous of cur- 
rent organizations is the Coleman 
Chamber Concerts of Pasadena, or- 
ganized in 1904 by Alice Coleman 
Batchelder. Through the years, all the 
famous chamber music ensembles have 
been presented in concerts, now held 
in Pasadena Community Playhouse. 

Evenings on the Roof, presently 
completing its 10th season, is a unique 
cooperative chamber music venture, 
which began in 1939 in the home of 
Frances Mullen and Peter Yates and 
gradually expanded to its present 
status of 16 concerts during the season 
in Wilshire Ebell Theater. The most 
prominent resident musicians and 
numerous visiting composers and per- 
formers combine to give programs 
that stress the modern and unusual in 
music as well as neglected classics. 


Another popular organization, the 
Music Guild, was organized in 1945, 
and with Alfred Leonard as its leading 
light has presented regular series of 
chamber concerts with artists and 
ensembles of the first rank and pro- 
grams which make no concessions to 
box office appeal. The concerts are 
completely sold out by subscription. 


Numerous institutions of higher 
education are located in Los Angeles 
and all of them have large and thriv- 
ing music departments. Among them 
are the University of California, the 
University of Southern California, 
Occidental College, Chapman College, 
Pepperdine College, Scripps College, 
Pomona College, Claremont College, 
and Los Angeles City College. There 
are also a number of privately owned 
schools, the largest being the Los 
Angeles Conservatory of Music and 
the Southern California School of 
Music and the Arts. 

The film studios all maintain ex- 
tensive music departments but aside 
from the extremely lucrative employ- 
ment they give to orchestral musicians 
and the large number of gifted com- 
posers, conductors and arrangers they 
have brought as permanent residents 
of the local music colony, their influ- 
ence on the main current of the city’s 
music has, up to the present, been 
comparatively slight. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 









Berlin Welcomes Several Visitors 


(Continued from page 16) 
Fledermaus, the Komische Oper gave 
Moussorgsky’s The Fair at Sorochinsk 
in the version contrived for Monte 
; arlo by Nicolai Tcherepnin in 1923. 

‘o do justice to this Russian comedy 
phd should have been stronger, more 
blooming voices for the pair of young 
lovers. The tenor role of Gritzke was 
not well cast, in view of Hans Busch’s 
insufficient training and inadequate 
high tones; furthermore, Margarethe 
Katz’s soprano, pleasing in the middle 
register, was elsewhere marred by a 
tremolo and poor equalization. The 
best performances were provided by 
the baritone, Hans Heinz Nissen, 
Gottlob Zeithammer, as the old 
peasant, and Daniela Pelzing, as Chiv- 
ria. Werner Jacob, as guest regisseur, 
solved the scenic and other problems 
of the work in distinguished fashion. 
Leo Spies conducted, and interpolated 
A Night on Bald Mountain as an 
introduction to the third act. 


In the Municipal Opera a memorial 
concert was given for Franz Schreker, 
who died in 1934 in Berlin, where his 
music was forbidden by the Nazis. 
Robert Heger conducted and Elisabeth 
Griimmer and Erich Witte were the 
soloists. Fragments of Der Schatz- 
graber and Die Gezeichneten were 
presented, and the memorial address 
was delivered by the writer of these 
lines. The choice of pieces unfortu- 
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nately emphasized chiefly the sweetly 
sentimental aspect of Schreker’s talent. 

Gerhard Taschner, from Ridesheim 
on the Rhine, gave a series of guest 
concerts in Berlin, in the course of 
which he again proved himself the 
leading German violinist. With the 
orchestra of the Komische Oper under 
the unsatisfactory direction of Ber- 
thold Lehmann, he played Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole and, with the 
Philharmonic under Arthur Rother, 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto. Buth 
works enjoyed virtuoso performances, 
full of gypsy-like rubati and a ten- 
dency to melting glissandos, which so 
easily become mannerisms. At the 
same concert Rother produced a 
Rondo Misterioso by George Fuhr of 
Berlin. The work is technically sub- 
stantial,-but it hardly goes beyond its 
Smetana, Mascagni and Rich- 
ard Strauss. 

At a concert of the symphony 
orchestra of the radio station in the 
American sector, RIAS, under the 
direction of Walter Sieber, Helmuth 
Roloff played, for the first time here, 
the Third Piano Concerto of Béla 
Barték. His clear, rather cool inter- 
pretation grew in the finale to a real 
virtuoso achievement. A guest from 
Paris, Jean Doyen, gave two concerts 
in memory of Claude Debussy. The 
clarity and virile quality of his con- 
ceptions, based more on lines and con- 
tours than on a hazy impressionism, 
were extremely agreeable and showed 
that a new idea of Debussy is taking 
root in Germany, as it has also begun 
to do in France. 





Mathis der Maler Given 
Mathis der Maler, with its epic 
scenes and philosophical discussions, 
is assuredly no opera in the sense of 


Verdi or Wagner. But the artistic 
seriousness of the music, the ex- 
pressive power and mastery of the 
score make it one of the most sig- 
nificant works of the new musical 
drama. 

Now, following the examples of 


Diisseldorf, Frankfurt, Munich and 
Stuttgart, the Berlin State Opera has 
brought forward Hindemith’s creation. 
At a preliminary matinée a sold-out 
house already testified to the lively 
interest of the public for this work, 
and subsequent reactions bore out 
this verdict. The first performance was 
a notable success and indicated that 
the piece appealed to a far wider 
public than that “small circle of snobs” 
which a Berlin weekly recently claimed 
as its audience. 

Johannes Schiiler, as conductor, and 
Wolf Volker, as regisseur, had pre- 
pared the performance with fanatical 
zeal, and to them must go the credit 
that the works—a mixture of natural- 
ism and archaic symbolism—preserved 
a unified effect, Jaro Prohaska sang 
and acted the title role penetratingly 
and with great musical intelligence. 
The best performance of the evening 
was Erich Witte’s as Cardinal Al- 
brecht. Vocally, musically and dra- 
matically his achievement was master- 
ly. Irma Beilke as Regina, Irmgard 
Klein as Ursula, Petra Boser as the 
Countess, Kurt Rehm, an excellent 
bass, as Truchsess von Waldburg and 
Oscar ROhling as Schwalb sustained 
this high level, which also marked the 
efforts of the ensemble. 


At the Municipal Opera, Margarethe 
Teschemacher, of the Dresden State 
Opera, and Aga Joesten, from Frank- 
furt, were guest artists. Techemacher 
presented Sieglinde with all the even 
beauty of her fine soprano and with 
a gripping dramatic quality in her act- 
ing. Aga Joesten sang Carmen with 
excessively Wagnerian accents and 
with an unrestrained passion which 
produced its effect on the public but 
often caused one to overlook the beau- 
ties of her voice. 


Otto Klemperer was guest con- 


ductor at the Philharmonic. He gave 
performances of Mozart’s Prague 
Symphony and Mahler’s Fourth which 
disclosed a wholly purged and un- 
material spirituality. Though he bears 
the marks of illness, he has lost none 
of his old time intensity. The soprano 
part in the Mahler symphony was 
sung competently by Edith Laux, but 
she lacked that childlike brightness 
which the work requires. The Philhar- 
monic showed the perfection of which 
it is capable under the imperious 
leadership of a conductor of Klem- 
perer’s stature. 

Ernest Borsamski, of Brussels, who 
was guest of the Radio Symphony, 
conducted an evening of new Belgian 
and French music. The difficult pro- 
gram, prepared with 15 rehearsals, of- 
fered, besides Ravel’s Valses Nobles 
et Sentimentales and Florent Schmitt's 
rather dusty Tragédie de Salomé, two 
interesting novelties—Gaston Brenta’s 
Moto Perpetuo, a brilliant piece of 
orchestral virtuosity, and Henri Ra- 
baud’s Offrande a une Ombre, whose 
bitonal voice leading and rich har- 
monies create a kind of garishly showy 
poster effect. Rabaud stands stylistical- 
ly between Ravel and Milhaud, but 
with a certain more personal note. 
Borsamski is an excellent musician 
but will have to get over some of his 
exaggerated mannerisms if he is to be- 
come a first-rate conductor. 

The composer’s section of the Pro- 
tective Union of German Authors gave 
some Berlin Musical Days of works 
by living German composers. The 
rewards were slender. Ernst Pepping’s 
massive and conservative, if technical- 
ly well-made, Serenade; a Symphonic 
Overture by Karl Amadeus Hart- 
mann, and a brilliant, transparently 
orchestrated ‘Piano Concerto by Boris 
Blacher were heard at one orchestral 
concert. Gerty Herzog was the tech- 
nically stunning and highly musical 
soloist, and Robert Heger conducted. 

In the way of chamber music there 
were a fine sonata for flute and piano, 
by Werner Fussan, suggestive of 
Hindemith, an academic string quartet 
by Hermann Schroeder, and songs by 
Ernst Lothar von Knorr and Dietrich 
Erdmann. There were also works for 
Trautonium and orchestra by Julius 
Weismann and Harald Genzmer. 


Among foreign guests who have 
been heard are the Swiss cellist, Henri 
Honegger, who in two recitals played 
the six solo Suites of Bach; the 
French pianist, Marcelle de Mayo, and 
the Yugoslav pianist, Branca Mu- 
sulin, who played Beethoven’s G major 
Concerto brilliantly, under Leopold 
Ludwig. 

After successful concerts in Berlin, 
Dresden and Leipzig the American 
conductor John Bitter appeared sev- 
eral times in the occupied zones of 
western Germany. In Baden-Baden he 
conducted the Second Symphony of 
Samuel Barber and the First of 
Dimitri Shostakovich. In Cologne he 
was guest conductor with the Giir- 
zenich Orchestra, offering Strauss’ 
Don Juan, the Third Piano Concerto 
of Béla Barték, with Helmuth Roloff 
as soloist, and Ravel’s La Valse. He 
repeated this program with the Ham- 
burg Philharmonic. 

Leonard Bernstein conducted a con- 
cert by the Munich Philharmonic and 
was warmly greeted by press and pub- 
lic. The gThird Symphony of Roy 
Harris, which had its first German 
performance on this occasion, aroused 
interest. Ravel’s G major Piano Con- 
certo, in which Bernstein was soloist 
as well as conductor, met with such 
success that the third movement had 
to be repeated. 





Philharmonic-Symphony 
Engages Five New Men 
The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 


phony has announced the engagement 
of five new players to fill vacancies 








Editorial Associates 


AFTER THE CONCERTO 
Désiré Defauw, musical director of Les 
Concerts Symphoniques of Montreal, 
chats with the Canadian pianist Ross 
Pratt after his performance of Rach- 
maninoff's Second Concerto on July 20. 
Mr. Defauw is now on his way to South 


Africa, and Mr. Pratt will sail shortly 
for England 

left by retirements and resignations. 

Simeon Bellison, clarinetist, has re- 


tired and will be replaced by Robert 
E. McGinnis. Napoleon Cerminara 
and Stanley William Drucker are 
other new additions to the clarinet sec- 
tion. The remaining two vacancies 
will be filled by Harry Zaratzian, 
violist, and John R. Ware, trumpeter. 
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For Piano 





New Piano Music Has 
Refreshing Diversity 


a Aras can no longer complain 
about a shortage of new material 
to enliven their programs. Even in 
the past year or two, an amazing vari- 
ety of music, good, bad and indifferent, 
has come off the presses. A little pa- 
tience and search will unearth com- 
positions of genuine appeal and mu- 
sical value. 

To students especially, the Folk 
Preludes, by Paul Bowles, issued by 
the Mercury Music Corporation, can 
be heartily recommended. These un- 
pretentious little pieces are based on 
songs which were popular a hundred 
years or so ago. The titles are Peter 
Gray; Ching A Ring Chaw; Whar 
Did You Cum From; Oh! Potatoes 
They Grow Small Over There; Cape 
Ann; Ole Tare River; and Kentucky 
Moonshiner. Mr. Bowles has kept the 
transparent texture of the originals 
and has refrained from those elabora- 
tions and harmonic sophistications 
with which most arrangers spoil old 
tunes. Only a composer with a pro- 
found understanding of folk music 
could have accomplished the task so 
well. 

Courageous pianists with intellectual 
curiosity should tackle Roger Sessions’ 
collection of four brief pieces called 
From My Diary, published by the 
Edward V. Marks Music Corpora- 
tion. These highly condensed works 
unquestionably make sense, though 
their strenuous dissonance and rest- 
less energy may seem futile to many 
musicians. Those who enjoyed the 
Ballet Theatre production of Michael 
Kidd’s On Stage will welcome the 
suite for piano which Norman Dello 
Joio has arranged from his score, 
issued by G. Schirmer. The music has 
a facile appeal, though it must be con- 
fessed that it is far inferior to the 
composer’s best work. It includes the 
Overture, Scéne a deux, Polka, Pas 
de deux and Waltz Finale. 

The Siciliana and Furiante by Rich- 
ard Arnell, published by Music Press, 
Inc., have the tart harmonic flavor 
and surface brilliance which are often 
to be found in his music. These little 
pieces are slight in musical content 





Four New Songs 
for Concert and Studio 


for high voice: 


EVENING IN MAY 
—Frank La Forge 


WHEN STARS COME OUT 
—Richard Kountz 


for medium voice: 


FAIRYLAND 
—Bainbridge Crist 


LOVE is like a PENDULUM 
—Gustav Klemm 


GALAXY 
MUSIC CORPORATION 


50 West 24th Street 
New York 10 





but very “grateful.” The second vol- 
ume of Vincent Persichetti’s Poems 
for Piano is issued bv Elkan-Vogel 
Company. These brief works are in- 
spired by verses of Edmond Kow- 
alewski, Leonie Adams, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, T. S. Eliot and John 
Gould Fletcher. Like so many com- 
posers of subjective musical mini- 
atures, Mr. Persichetti has fallen into 
a loose, improvisational style. But, as 
Chopin’s Preludes so wonderfully 
prove, compositions of this kind can 
possess even greater concentration, 
both technically and emotionally, than 
most so-called abstract music. One 
looks in vain for true originality and 
structural power in these poems, clever 
as some of them are. 5 


Reviews in Brief 


Six Sonatas for Piano by Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Schumann and Han- 
del, revised and edited by Bernice 
Frost, J. Fischer & Bro. This volume 
of technically easy works is planned 
to follow Miss Frost’s collection of 
Six Sonatinas by Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven. It includes Beethoven's 
Sonatas, Op. 49, Nos. 1 and 2; Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in C, K. 545; Haydn’s 
Sonata in D, No. 7; Schumann’s So- 
nata in G, Op. 118, No. 1; and an ex- 
cerpt from a Handel suite. 

Barcarolle by Alec Rowley (Cur- 
wen Edition No. 9714) ; Nautical Toc- 
cata by Alec Rowley (No. 9715); A 
Sligo Reel by Eric H. Thiman (No. 
9716) ; The Gay Companions by Stu- 
art Young (No. 9717), in the Festival 
Series of Piano Duets, J. Curwen & 
Sons; New York, G. Schirmer. Ef- 
fective four-hand pieces useful for 
teaching purposes and for encouraging 
pupils in ensemble playing. 

Five Pieces for Young People, by 
Leo Smit, Edward B. Marks Music 
Corporation. A two part invention, a 
fanfare, Russian melody, Homework 
Blues and technical study called Fin- 
ger Play, kept technically simple but a 
little dry. 

Dances by Great Masters, edited 
and compiled by Felix Guenther, Ed- 
ward B. Marks Music Corporation. A 
well chosen collection of hornpipes, 
polonaises, gavottes, rigaudons, waltzes 
and mazurkas by Purcell, J. S. Bach, 
Handel, Scarlatti, Rameau, W. F. 
Bach, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Schubert and Chopin. 

Variations, Op. 40, by Dmitri Ka- 
balevsky, edited with special notations 
by Joseph Wolman, Leeds Music Cor- 
poration. Two sets of easy and me- 
lodically attractive variations, useful 
both for teaching and student recitals. 

Sons of Bach, Three Sonatas edited 
by William Newman, Music Press, 
Inc. This admirably edited volume 
contains J. C. Bach’s Sonata in B flat, 
Op. 17, No. 6; C. P. E. Bach’s Sonata 
in G minor, No. 65; and W. F. Bach’s 
Sonata in E flat. Mr. Newman's 
preface will interest students and the 
music is delightfully fresh. Strongly 
recommended to pianists and teachers 
all and sundry. 





Moravian Music Published 
By New York Public Library 


ITH its publication of a collec- 

tion of Ten Sacred Songs, from 
the archives of the Moravian Church 
at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, the New 
York Public Library has called atten- 
tion to the peculiarly interesting 
church music of the Moravians in 
America. These songs, edited by 
Hans T. David, with English text 
adapted by Carleton Sprague Smith, 
were written for soprano voice, 
strings and organ by six of the fore- 
most church composers among the 
Moravians, who either settled here or 
were born here in the 18th century. 
It is explained that concerted church 
music was introduced into the serv- 
ice of the Moravians in the 1760s. 
The type of anthem that became pop- 





Norman Dello Joio 


ular among their composers was writ- 
ten generally in a simple two-part or 
three-part form with a prelude, inter- 
ludes and a postlude for the instru- 
ments. 

The composers here represented are 
Jeremiah Dencke, with My Soul Doth 
Magnify the Lord, I Speak of the 
Things, O Be Glad, Ye Daughters of 
His People, and Go Ye Forth in His 
name; Johann Friedrich Peter, with 
Lead Me in Thy Truth and The Lord 
Is In His Holy Temple; Simon Peter, 
with O There’s a Sight That Rends 
My Heart; Georg Gottfried Miiller, 
with My Saviour Lies in Anguish; 
Johannes Herbst, with I Will Go in 
the Strength of the Lord, and John 
Antes, with Go, Congregation, Go. 
These songs are marked by a stimu- 
lating spontaneity in the shaping of 
the melodic line and by a deeply im- 
pressive sincerity. The parts for the 
four string instruments and the organ 
are appropriately straightforward. 

This book is No. 1 of a series of 
twelve. To Johann Friedrich Peter, 
who is considered to have been one of 
the most gifted of all the American 
Moravians, are assigned Nos. 2 to 9, 
the ninth consisting of six Quintets 
for strings, while Nos. 10, 11 and 12, 
are given over to works by Herbst, 
Peter Wolfe and Francis F. Hagen. 


From G. Schirmer: Out in the 
Fields With God, by Lawrence Stev- 
ens. A melodically appealing setting 
of verses by Louise Imogen Guiney, 
issued for high or medium and low 
voice. (50c). Seek Ye the Lord, by 
J. Varley Roberts, adapted by Carl 
Deis. A_ skilful arrangement of a 
familiar anthem as an effective sacred 
solo, for medium or high and low 
voice. (75c). Jesus Rose in the 
Morning, by William Wuthenow. An 
attractive setting of words by Sally 
Forth, for high and low voice. (50c). 

Ten Scriptural Songs for Medium 
Voice, Arthur P. Schmidt Co. A col- 
lection of sacred songs of established 
value, published by the firm from time 
to time, by Claude Warford, Samuel 
Liddle, Ralph Cox, Frank Lynes, J. 
E. Roberts, Wm. Lyndon Wright, 
Cuthbert Harris, G. A. Grant-Schae- 
fer, Arthur Custance and J. Lamont 
Galbraith. ($1.50). 

Bid Me Enter In, by Harry Robert 
Wilson, Robbins. A setting of words 
by Mary Ann Eager, for medium high 
voice. (50c). ae 


Interesting New Compositions 
For Solo Voice and Chorus 


ISTINCTIVE treatment marks 
the arrangements of two Negro 
spirituals recently published by the 
Galaxy Music Corporation. One is 
Daniel, a free transcription by James 
Miller of Didn’t My Lord Deliver 
Daniel ?, and the other is Zion’s Chil- 
dren Comin’ Along, as freely arranged 
by Harvey Gaul. Both have character- 
istic rhythm and devotional fervor. 
The almost hypnotic effect of the 
rhyhmic swing is inescapable. 
As agent here for Elkin & Co., 
Galaxy has also released three in- 





teresting songs published by that Lon- 
don house. A certain Oriental effect 
has been achieved by Mary Plumstead 
in Iraki’s Love Song that gives a 
pronounced atmospheric appeal to her 
setting of words by the 13th century 
Persian poet Iraki. David Stone has 
made imaginative settings of the 
Robert Bridges poem, The Linnet, and 
a poem by Sir William Beach-Thomas 
entitled Little Things. 

A sonorous organ solo also comes 
from Galaxy as its own publication, 
a processional entitled Christ’s Entry 
Into Jerusalem by Stanley E. Saxton. 
The march-like work is developed to 
a brilliant climax. (75c.) 

To its library of choral music this 
firm has added an effective Vocalise 
by Robert Elmore for four-part mixed 
chorus, with soprano solo, an extended 
work with intriguing progressions of 
fourths and fifths in contrary motion; 
and two excellent arrangements of 
folk material, He’s Goin’ Away and 
Hymn of Gratitude, by Katherine K. 
Davis and Channing Lefebvre, respec- 
tively. The former is an _ effective 
elaboration of a North Carolina folk- 
song for mixed chorus in four parts, 
while in the Hymn of Gratitude Mr. 
Lefebvre has applied his customary 
skill to fashioning an old Welsh 
melody into a stirring chorus for four- 
part male chorus. Hymn for Easter 
published by Elkin & Co. is a tasteful 
arrangement by R. C. K. Ensor of the 
Welsh air, Ymadawiad y Brenin, for 
unison singing. 


For Organ 





Three Organ Compositions 
By Harvey Gaul Published 


HREE organ pieces by Harvey 

Gaul are published by G. Schirmer. 
A Prelude for Pentecost, Prayer for 
an American Sailor and Tennessee 
Twilight Tune are written in the 
composer’s characteristically free and 
fantasy-like manner. They are pieces 
for the organist to revel in. The Prelude 
for Pentecost is based on plainchant 
and shows how such material may be 
developed with extraordinary instru- 
mental resourcefulness and yet retain 
its liturgical purity of style. The Pray- 
er for an American Sailor is a digni- 
fied treatment of a melody of affecting 
simplicity, while in the Tennessee 
Twilight Tune the sadness of the 
Appalachian melody on which it is 
based, He’s Gone Away, is enhanced 
by the harmonic scheme and coloring 
of registration adopted. 


Review in Brief 


Two Festal Marches, Processional 
and Recessional, for Wedding Music, 
by Joseph J. McGrath, J. Fischer. 
Only moderately difficult, brilliant and 
at the same time dignified. 


Hammond Organ Playing, Princi- 
ples and First Steps, by Clarence Rad- 
ford Thorpe, G. Schirmer. An admir- 
ably planned instruction book, consist- 
ing of carefully planned lessons. 


Fantasy on the Hymn Tune Han- 
over, by Edward G. Mead, C. Fischer. 
An effective six-page piece. 

Elégie Héroique, by Russell Han- 
cock Miles, an impressive piece of 
seven pages; Sonatina from Bach's 
God’s Time Is Best, well arranged by 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, Oliver Ditson 
(Presser, agent). 

Four Short pieces for the Church 
Service by T. Carl Whitmer, attrac- 
tive one-page and two-page pieces, 
with titles, Behold the Lamb of God, 
Meditation, Suffer the Little Children 
and Take Up Therefore the Cross; 
Five Postludes, on two staves, by 
Cuthbert Harris, four of them based 
on the tunes, Hanover, St. Anne, 
Adeste Fideles and Jesus Christ Is 
Risen Today, a useful collection; Six- 
teen Short Compositions for the 
Church Service, by Bruce Steane, ef- 
fectively conceived voluntaries, offer- 
tories, and other short pieces, Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co. él 
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Mahler’s 8th Symphony Impresses 


Large Hollywood Bowl Audience 


(Continued from page 3) 


the broadcast series of all of the Mah- 
ler symphonies conducted by Erno 
Rapee in 1942, 

To all except a few of the near 
capacity audience of 18,000 persons 
which heard the Bowl performance, 
the Eighth Symphony came as a new, 
enthralling, and deeply moving experi- 
ence. Almost everything that has been 
said for and against Mahler’s other 
symphonies may be repeated concern- 
ing the Eighth, yet, with the possible 
exception of the Fourth, it is the most 
direct in its appeal and musically, 
though perhaps not philosophically, the 
most readily understandable of the 
nine. 

As elsewhere in Mahler, much of 
the thematic substance of the Eighth 
may at first blush appear to be com- 
monplace and trite. Yet it has a 
strange quality of growing upon the 
listener. The deceptive simplicity of 
the opening statements of the material 
soon acquires rich and unsuspected 
meanings in the exhaustive develop- 
ments, and the grandiose apparatus of 
expression curiously enough never 
seems over inflated but takes on a 
quality of inevitability. The final result 
is powerful and touching, and long 
afterward its memory haunts the hear- 
er; this may still leave open to argu- 
ment the question of whether or not 
this is truly great music, but it. can 
hardly be denied that it is authentic, 
eloquent and strongly individual. 

The first movement is a setting of 
the ancient Latin hymn, Veni, Creator 
Spiritus ; the text of which js various- 
ly attributed to the Emperor Charle 
magne and to Hrabanus Maurus, 
Archbishop of Rheims. As employed 
by Mahler it becomes an invocation of 
the creative spirit, which yearns to fill 
the universe with love. The broad 
outlines of symphonic form are pre- 
served in this movement with telling 
effect, though the contrapuntal and 
fugal developments of the choral pass- 
ages attain a sort of Handelian 
majesty. The solo voices, both singly 
and in ensemble, are constantly op- 
posed to the choral mass though in 
similar style, and the movement 
surges on to wave after wave of 
sonorous exultation. Although it is a 
full half hour in length the interest 
never flags, and each successive re- 
statement of the themes comes with 
renewed impact. 
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The second section—and the over-all 
effect might have been more impres- 
sive had there not been an intermis- 
sion between movements—is devoted to 
a setting of the final scene of the 
second part of Goethe’s Faust, por- 
traying the hero’s progress towards 
immortality an ultimate transfigura- 
tion. In contrast to the rigorous and 
closely knit logic of the first move- 
ment, Mahler has here written music 
that is essentially theatrical and dra- 
matic. Long orchestral interludes 
punctuate the solo and choral portions, 
filled with every variety of effect 
which the composer’s ingenious or- 
chestral palette contained. All of this 
music is rather more characteristic of 
Mahler than that in the first move- 
ment—alternating, as it does, between 
extreme poignance and world-weary 
melancholy on the one hand, and naive 
folk-like simplicity on the other. But 
the final effect of long meditation and 
spiritual regeneration is equally in- 
escapable. 

The performance reflected vast 
credit upon all concerned and fully 
justified the enormous expense and 
prolonged preparation that it entailed. 
Mr. Ormandy handled his forces with 
splendid mastery. He kept the first 
movement alive with a fine sense of 
momentum, and delivered the climaxes 
with thrilling impact. He wisely made 
no attempt to accelerate the final 
movement, which is 50 minutes long, 
and all the expressive episodes were 
read deliberately and with sensitive 
expressiveness. There were some 
nearly unavoidable imperfections in 
both the choral and solo elements, but 
on the whole Mr. Ormandy’s interpre- 
tation was a genuinely distinguished 
achievement. 

The choral forces were the Greater 
Los Angeles Chorus, organized for the 
occasion by the Los Angeles Bureau 
of Music, J. Arthur Lewis, coordi- 
nator. It had been prepared for sev- 
eral months under the direction of 
Hugo Strelitzer, with the assistance of 
Adolph Heller, assistant conductor of 
the Bowl orchestra. The boys’ choir 
had been prepared by Roger Wagner. 

Of the seven soloists—the score 
calls for eight, one of the bass parts 
being doubled on this occasion—Fran- 
ces Yeend was outstanding for the 
soaring beauty of her voice and her 
dependability in traversing Mahler’s 
torturous tessitura. Eula Beal’s warm 
contralto and musical sensitiveness 
fell gratefully upon the ear, and the 
singing of both Mack Harrell and 
George London was notable _ for 
solidity and clearness of enunciation. 
The first movement was sung in Latin, 
the second in English. Olive Mae 
Beach sang portions of the second 
soprano part very well, but also found 
other sections taxing to an imperfect- 
ly produced voice. Charles Kullman’s 
musicianship was constantly in evi- 
dence as was his sincere feeling for 
the music, though his voice was not 
always pleasantly equal to the tasks 
imposed, Suzanne Coray sang the sec- 
ond alto part adequately. 

As part of the preliminary festiv- 
ities, the Hollywood Bowl Association 
and Mr. Ormandy gave a dinner at 
the Beverly Hills Hotel on July 7, in 
honor of the composer’s widow, Alma 
Mahler-Werfel, to whom the work is 
dedicated, and who took an active part 
in the rehearsals. Among those attend- 
ing the dinner were Bruno Walter, 
Igor Stravinsky, Italo Montemezzi, 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold, George 
Antheil, Louis Gruenberg, Ernst Toch, 
Miklos Rozsa, William Grant Still, 
Richard Hageman, Eugene Zador, 
Thomas Mann, Joseph Szigeti, Franz 
Waxman, Dorothy Kirsten, Richard 
Lert and Leith Stevens. 

Mr. Ormandy has distinctly raised 
the level of quality of Bowl perform- 
ances this year. The orchestra is 


largely composed of Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic players and under the dis- 
cipline of one regular conductor the 
performances have vastly improved 
over the standard of the Bowl’s pre- 
vious season, with a hastily assembled 
group of instrumentalists and a weekly 
change of conductors. 

The season opened on July 13, with 
Franck’s D Minor Symphony as the 
major work and John Charles Thomas 
in good form as soloist in arias from 
La Traviata and Hérodiade and a 
group of short songs. Two Atwater 
Kent audition winners, Lucine Amara, 
soprano, and Robert Applestone, bari- 
tone, were the soloists at Mr. Or- 
mandy’s second concert, July 15, 
with Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
Strauss’ Don Juan and _ Ravel’s 
Bolero as the principal orchestra num- 
bers. The Saturday night popular con- 
cert on July 17 was devoted to the 
annual Gershwin program, with Oscar 
Levant playing the inevitable Rhap- 
sody in Blue and Concerto in F, and 
Leith Stevens, movie composer and 
conductor, making an acceptable debut 
as conductor. 

The second week opened with an 
all-Tchaikovsky program conducted 
by Mr. Ormandy and Mischa Elman 
playing the violin concerto in his 
familiar manner. Alicia Markova and 
Anton Dolin gave an attentuated ex- 
hibition of solo dances and pas de deux 
on July 22, with Robert Zeller con- 
ducting. The all-orchestral program 
of July 23 had Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony, the dance of the Seven 
Veils from Strauss’ Salome, and the 
Daphnis and Chloe Second Suite, con- 
ducted by Mr. Ormandy. 

MGM night on July 24, brought 
forth an array of studio talent but an 
unexpectedly small audience. Partici- 
pating with Miklos Rozsa, as guest 
conductor and composer of a_ suite 
from the film, A Double Life; Kath- 
ryn Grayson, soprano; Mario Lanza, 
tenor ; Lee Wintner, bass; Lionel Bar- 
rymore as narrator in his own Hal- 
lowe’en Suite for orchestra, chorus 
and soloists; and Andre Previn, pian- 
ist, playing Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody 
on a Theme of Paganini. 

Jose Iturbi took over the concert of 
July 27 as pianist and conductor, with 
his sister Amparo Iturbi for addi- 
tional pianistic aid. Mr. Iturbi con- 
ducted Arbos’ transcription of Albeniz’ 


Many Summer Dates 
For Frances Yeend 


Added to the already crowded cal- 
endar of engagements for Frances 
Yeend this summer is the Brevard 
Festival in 
North Carolina. 
The soprano 
will replace 
Eileen Farrell 
on Aug. 20. 
This is the fes- 
tival conducted 
by James Chris- 
tian Pfohl, con- 
sisting of three 
concerts each 
weekend, Aug. 
13 and 20. Other 
soloists will be 
Mary Bothwell, 
soprano; Joseph 
Battista, pianist; Tossy Spivakovsky, 
violinist, and William Hess, tenor. — 

Miss Yeend has already appeared in 
the Cincinnati Opera season, where 
she made her debut as Micaela in 
Carmen on July 2, and in Milwaukee 
as orchestra soloist and in Faust, as a 
part of the American Opera Festival 
in conjunction with the Wisconsin 
Jubilee. On July 24 and 25 she was 
soloist in Verdi's Requiem under An- 
tal Dorati at Grant Park, Chicago, 
and on July 29 she sang in Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony under Eugene Or- 
mandy at Hollywood Bowl. Her sixth 
appearance in three seasons at the 
Berkshire Festival was marked by her 
singing in the Brahms Requiem under 
Robert Shaw on Aug. 14. 





Frances Yeend 
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Corpus Cristi en Sevilla for an 
opening number, then joined his sister 
to play and conduct three Spanish 
Dances by Infante, originally for two 
pianos alone, but supplied with an or- 
chestral accompaniment by Mr. Iturbi. 
This double duty of conducting and 
playing came off with only minor 
hitches, but when Mr. Iturbi at- 
tempted both to perform and lead 
Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in B_ flat 
minor the result became an absurd 
hodge-podge of misunderstanding and 
misalignment between soloist and or- 
chestra. Miss Iturbi gave a cautious 
and adequate account of Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Fantasy with Mr. Iturbi con- 
ducting. 
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FRANZ BORNSCHEIN 
Six Outstanding Choral Numbers 


The Four Winds (TTBB).... J. Fischer & 
Tie Gee CT ccc ceca” ~ 2 
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WAGNER, FRANZ AND GLUCK: Songs. 
Lorri Lail, mezzo-soprano. Gerald Moore, 
pianist; Millicent Silver, harpsichordist, 
accompanists. Recorded in England by 
H. M. V. (Gramophone Shop Celebrities 
Album 4, 6 dises.) 


If Lorri Lail is in real life as 
captivating a singer as in these record- 
ings she gives the impression of being, 
the American public has reason to 
anticipate her scheduled concert ap- 
pearances this coming fall with un- 
common pleas- 
ure. Not that 
this Scandina- 
vian mezzo-so- 
prano (who was 
born in Oslo of 
French and 
Irish parentage, 
studied voice in 
Stockholm and 
completed her 
training in Ber- 
lin) is spectacu- 
lar in her meth- 
ods or sensa- 
tional in her 
qualities. But 
recent seasons 
have brought us few Lieder exponents 
of such fastidious taste, finished school- 
ing, polished style or touching quality 





Lorri Lail 


of expression. So far as this album of 
rarely heard but treasurable songs en- 
ables one to judge, Miss Lail is an 
artist of most sensitive charm and 
deeply moving spontaneity. 

Her voice is smooth in texture and 
singularly communicative. The scale 
is agreeably even, the pitch prevail- 
ingly accurate and the singer’s treat- 
ment of the musical and poetic phrase 
reveals a past mistress of lyric moods. 

It is not easy to choose between the 
various songs. It is rewarding to make 
the acquaintance of Der Tannenbaum 
and three of Wagner’s early settings 
of French poems. These were all pub- 
lished in 1916 by Breitkopf und 
Hartel, but in this country are known 
by hardly more than a handful of 
people. Der Tannenbaum is a somber 
setting in E flat minor of a poem by 
Scheuerlin about a pine tree which 
looks down sadly upon a_ youth 
doomed to die in a coffin shaped from 
its trunk. It was composed in Riga 
in 1838. The lugubrious arpeggios of 
the accompaniment sound like a pre- 
liminary sketch for parts of the first 
act of The Flying Dutchman. 

The three Parisian lyrics of 1840 
are the lullaby, Dors mon Enfant, and 
settings of Ronsard’s Mignonne and 
Victor Hugo’s Attente. Dors mon 
Enfant might pass for an anticipation 
of the spinning chorus in the Flying 
Dutchman. Attente exhibits a rhythmic 
originality and a lightness not always 
typical of Wagner at this period. Mig- 
nonne, however, is unmistakably Wag- 
nerian and possibly the most lovable 
of the lot in the way it captures, 
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while preserving the hallmarks of the 
composer, the spirit and mood of the 
celebrated French verses. This, by the 
way, is the song which the composer 
vainly hoped Pauline Viardot might be 
induced to sing. 

There are six settings by Gluck of 
poems by Klopstock. They reveal the 
lyric genius of the creator of Orfeo 
and Alceste in a rather unusual aspect. 
Die Sommernacht — one of the best — 
sounds curiously like a foretaste of 
Brahms. A delectable arietta from his 
opera. The Pilgrims of Mecca, must 
surely have been familiar to Mozart 
when he wrote some of the folk-like 
melodies of Papageno in The Magic 
Flute. But in certain ways the loveliest 
records of the set are the five songs 
of Robert Franz—Abends, Standchen, 
Die blauen Friihlingsaugen, Die helle 
Sonne leuchtet and Das macht das 
dunkelgriine Laub. This reviewer can- 
not think of more than two or three 
living singers so fully attuned as Miss 
Lail to the lyric moods of Franz’ still 
absurdly undedvalued songs. 

The piano accompaniments in the 
Franz and Wagner are well played 
by Gerald Moore; the Gluck songs 
have resonant harpsichord backgrounds 
supplied by Millicent Silver. H. F. P. 


WAGNER: Parsifal—Prelude and Good 
Friday Spell. Boston Symphony, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor. (RCA Victor 
DM 1198, 3 discs.) 


There is more of worldly drama 
than of Wagner’s mystical vision in 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s interpretation of 
this music. But no one will quarrel 
with the superb glow of the orchestral 
tone or the magical phrasing of the 
winds and brass. At best these ex- 
cerpts lose half of their significance 
when performed out of context. The 
recording, as is almost invariably the 
case with the Boston Symphony, is im- 
peccably clear and smooth. = &. 


BACH: Brandenburg Concerto No. | 


in F. Pro Musica Orchestra, Otto 
Klemperer, conducting. (Vox 618, 3 
discs.) 


Apart from a slightly hurried tempo 
in the first movement this perform- 
ance is praiseworthy in every respect. 
The wonderful vigor and stride of the 
music are captured; and the contra- 
puntal ingenuity is realized without 
being unnecessarily harped upon. 
Some of the players seem to be too 
far from the microphone for perfect 
balance, but this is a minor blemish on 
a first-rate recording. Mr. Klemperer 
has included his own excellent ar- 
rangement of the chorale Nun Kommt 
der Heiden Heiland on the sixth side. 


+ Ww. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Francesca Da Rimini, 
Op. 32, Boston Symphony, Serge Kousse- 
vitsky, conductor. (RCA Victor DM 1179, 
3 discs.) 


Both in its fiery dramatics and in 
its tonal beautv this is a superb per- 
formance of the Tchaikovsky poem. 
Mr. Koussevitzky knows how to sur- 
charge Tchaikovsky’s music with pas- 
sion and excitement without vulgariz- 
ing it, something which many con- 
ductors these days seem unable to ac- 
complish. Technically, also, the re- 
cording is admirable. Rr. 5S. 


BACH: Prelude and Fuque in E flat 
major (St. Anne) (Peters Vol. Ill, No. 1); 
Fugue in D minor (The Giant) on the 
Chorale, Wir Glauben all’ an einen Gott 
(Peters Vol. VII, No. 60); Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor (The Great) (Peters 
Vol. Il, No. 4); Toccata in F major 
(Peters Vol. Ill, No. 2). E. Power Biggs, 
organist. (Columbia MM 728, 5 discs.) 


Mr. Biggs plays these masterpieces 
on the organ in St. Paul’s Chapel of 
Columbia University in New York. 
His performances are rhythmically 
vigorous and carefully planned. But 
the organ is scarcely ideal for Bach’s 
music and the recording is extremely 
noisy, with a perceptible echo, to boot. 
At the very begining of the Prelude 





in E flat, for example, it is impossible 
to follow the lines of the counterpoint, 
so rich in mixtures is the instrument 
and so heavy is the registratiin. One 
hears a roar of sound through which 
one discerns faintly Bach’s marvelous 
structure. 


BACH: Brandenburg Concerto No. 6, B 
flat major. Boston Symphony, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor. (RCA Victor 
DM 1211, 3 discs.) 

No model interpreter of Bachs’s in- 
strumental music under any circum- 
stances, Mr. Koussevitzky misses 
the target by an especially wide mar- 
gin in his version—recorded at Tan- 
glewood in the summer of 1947—of 
the last Brandenburg Concerto. The 
peculiar instrumentation of the work— 
for violas, cellos and basses only— 
predisposes the music to a muddy 
sound at best, and Mr. Koussevitsky’s 
use of a large body of strings pro- 
duces a generally turgid sound. On 
the rhythmic side of things, he fails to 
attain the necessary combination of 
clear accentuation with an easy, spon- 
taneous flow; and his tempi, in all 
three movements, could easily be im- 
proved upon. The gigantic ritardando 
at the end of the final gigue would 
serve nicely in the peroration of a 
Sibelius symphony. ie 8 
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cianly performances of the Overture 
to The Flying Dutchman, the Prelude 
to Parsifal, and the Bacchanale from 
Tannhauser. After intermission, Mr. 
Monteux returned to lead the or- 
chestra in a rollicking rendition of 
Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel: The baton 
was in Ignace Strasfogel’s competent 
hands for the group of more popular 
songs with which Mr. Melchior con- 
cluded the program. These included 
the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria, Di Cur- 
tis’ Torn’ a Sorrento, and Schumann’s 
The Two Grenadiers. An audience 


of 16,000 attended. A.B 
José Iturbi, in a dual role as 
pianist and conductor of a Tchai- 


kovsky program, attracted the sea- 
son’s largest audience thus far—19,000 
—to the Stadium on July 17. The 
Pathétique Symphony received an im- 
passioned yet unexaggerated reading, 


but the Concerto in B-flat minor 
fared less well, perhaps because of 
Mr. Iturbi’s divided attention. But 


despite fissures in the musical fabric 
there were moments of charm and 
power, particularly in the last two 
movements. The wildly enthusiastic 
audience demanded and received a 
miniature recital of encores—De- 
bussy’s Clair de Lune, Falla’s Ritual 
Fire Dance, Liszt’s Liebestraum, and 
two waltzes and the A flat Polonaise 
by Chopin. The cheers subsided only 
after the piano was removed from the 
stage. A. B. 


After opening with the Overture to 
Weber’s Euryanthe, the July 20 Stadi- 
um program—postponed from _ the 
previous night because of rain—turned 
to Brahms; Hans Schwieger con- 
ducted the First Symphony and the 
Violin Concerto, in which Nathan Mil- 
stein was soloist. Not until the final 
movement of the symphony did the 
conductor rise much above the level 
of mere correctness to infuse the 
music with the breath of conviction. 
On the other hand, a powerful con- 
viction was in evidence throughout 
Mr. Milstein’s eloquent performance 
of the concerto. The violinist’s taste, 
impeccable intonation and glowing 
tone were a constant source of delight. 
The audience, which numbered 12,700, 
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had to content itself with one encore, 
the Gigue from Bach’s D minor Par- 


tita. 
A. B. 
The first half of the July 22 pro- 
gram was orchestral, with Hans 


Schwieger conducting spirited and co- 
herent performances of Arthur Ben- 
jamin’s Overture to an Italian Com- 
edy (the first Stadium performance ) 
and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. 
After intermission the stage was given 
over to the First Piano Quartet, Ed- 
ward Edson, Adam Garner—Frank 
Miller, and Vladimir Padwa—who 
played arrangements of popular items 
like Lizst’s Second Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, Paderewski’s Minuet in G, and 
Rachmaninoft’s Prelude in C sharp 
minor—1l6 in all, including six en- 
cores requested by the audience of 
9,500. 
A 2B. 


Dorothy Maynor and Robert Law- 
rence made their Stadium debuts July 
24 before an audience of 12,300. Mr. 
Lawrence opened the program with an 
imaginative performance of the Ber- 
lioz Symphony Fantastique, which, if 
a trifle heavy in the first three move- 
ments, built up to thrilling climaxes in 
the last two. His readings of the in- 
troduction and Wedding March from 
Rimsky-Korsakoft’s Le Coq d’Or, and 
three excerpts from Ravel’s Mother 
Goose Suite were also noteworthy for 
his sympathetic grasp of the music’s 
meaning. He conducted without score, 
even in his accompaniments to Miss 
Maynor’s solos, which comprised the 
Air de Lia from Debussy’s L’Enfant 
Prodigue, Depuis le Jour from Char- 
pentier’s Louise, and L’amerd, saré 
costante from Mozart’s Il Re Pastore. 
All of Miss Maynor’s performances, 
including her three encores—Strauss’ 
Standchen and Zueignung, and the un- 
accompanied Spiritual, The Crucifix- 
ion, were vocally compelling and 
deeply expressive. The arias by De- 
bussy and Charpentier were particu- 
larly well realized. 


A, B. 


The choice of Tosca as an opera 
for presentation without scenery and 
costumes is not entirely satisfactory, 
as Dimitri Mitropoulos proved by 
performances July 26 and 27. In spite 
of his own wonder-working with the 
orchestra and some persuasive sing- 
ing by Eleanor Steber in the title 
role, and a new tenor, Louis Roney, 
the “production” had many moments 
of barrenness, and each act seemed 
over-long. This score of Puccini’s does 
not stand in itself as a dramatic unit 
as well as did Butterfly last year. 
Tosca needs the stage trappings and 
the manifest emotions of the several 


characters. Nevertheless, there were 
some glowing moments, particularly 
in the two tenor arias, sung ex- 


pressively by Mr. Roney with a voice 
that has distinct possibilities for the 
opera stage in the near future. Miss 
Steber looked handsome and acquitted 
herself well for the most part, al- 
though there were moments of forcing 
and reaching for high tones that made 
the listener uncomfortable. Whether 
Tosca is her role should be determined 
by a tryout indoors and without the 
tricky microphone. John Brownlee did 
his usual dependable job as Scarpia, 
but the sinister facets of the part are 
not in his nature nor in his face and 
voice. Without makeup, he is no vil- 
lain. George Cehanovsky, Lester En- 
glander and Jean Herman shared the 
small roles. It was Mr. Mitropoulos’ 
achievement, however, which lingers 
longest: his mastery in the fusion of 
the orchestral voices, the portrayal 
of violent emotion and macabre at- 
mosphere, the perfection of phrase 


and the singing quality of the instru- 
ments. 


He deserved the plaudits of 





Carroll Glenn 


Nathan Milstein Eugene List Jose Iturbi 


singular notions of tempo. The 
Dvorak and Mendelssohn works fared 
Q. somewhat better. ° 


the crowds, 8,000 the first night and 
twice that for the repetition. 


H. F. P. 

A program conducted by Enrico 
Leide and devoted to three Wagneri- 
an excerpts, Mendelssohn's Fingal’s 
Cave Overture and Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony drew a fairly large 
gathering to the Stadium on July 28. 
Mr. Leide’s Wagnerian offerings con- 
sisted of the Rienzi Overture, the 
Tristan Prelude and Liebestod and the 
Siegfried Idyll. His readings were 
for the greater part featureless and 
uninspired, besides disclosing some 


The all-Tchaikovsky program July 
29, under the direction of Enrico Leide, 
was attended by 15,000 persons. Car- 
roll Glenn’s playing of the Violin Con- 
certo was warmly applauded, and for 
an encore she turned to the Hoedown 
from Copland’s Rodeo. Eugene List’s 
performance of the B flat minor Piano 
Concerto was notable for fluency and 
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Festival Begins 
at Tanglewood 


(Continued from page 7) 


beginning, 
super- 


splendidly in the hushed 
they never quite mustered the 
sonority requisite in the finale. 

This is a vast and a complex score, 
Mahler at his most transcendental. 
Later in his career, in pages of the 
Fifth and Eighth Symphonies, he was 
to repeat these grandiose climaxes, 
but he never exceeded them. Mahler 
still is disputed, especially in New 
York, where the fading memories of 
his unhappy days as conductor of the 
Philharmonic may still color the re- 
ception of his scores. But year by year, 
his music is making its way. 

There is everything in his sym- 
phonies, as he himself was ready to 
assert. But there is no cheapness in 
the march sections he liked to write, 
in the size and complication of the 
apparatus he required, or in the lush 
texture of his writing. Rather, there 
are great visions, a great heart and a 
nobility of expression which perhaps 
has not been matched by any other 
composer since Mahler’s time. 

Mr. Bernstein, as he proved in Bos- 
ton last Winter, knows the score thor- 
oughly, as much in the sense of under- 
standing the style and the intent as of 
remembering the millions of notes. His 
performance was no less than tremen- 
dous, by all odds the finest achieve- 
ment of his career up to now. 

Haydn’s D major Symphony, No. 
104, had been announced to begin this 
concert, but it was replaced by the 
mordant Second Symphony of Darius 
Milhaud, with the composer conduct- 
ing. It would have been good to hear 
the comparatively rare Haydn work, 
but it was equally good to encounter 
again the skilled facture, the har- 


monic bite and the individual style of 
the distinguished Frenchman. 

Mr. Milhaud, now a member of the 
Berkshire Music Center faculty, may 
be assumed to have given the definitive 


interpretation of his own music. Yet 
I am inclined to think that, like most 
other composers, he is not the best 


interpreter of what he has written. 
Oftentimes the practised—and practi- 
cal—hand of the professional conduc- 
tor can make a world of difference. 
The state of Mr. Milhaud’s health re- 
quires him to walk on crutches, and 
to conduct sitting down. He was 
forthright and unpretentious, and he 
was most cordially received. 
Cyrus DurRGIN 
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HE second weekend of concerts 
by the full Boston Symphony, 


Aug. 5, 7 and 8, provided a concen- 
tration of novel works and provoca- 
tive performances. On the evening of 
Aug. 7, Mr. Koussevitzky conducted 
the United States premiere of Ralph 
Vaughan Williams’ Sixth Symphony. 
The following afternoon Eleazar de 
Carvalho, Mr. Koussevitzky’s Brazil- 
ian pupil and protégé, presented the 
first performance anywhere of Ma- 
dofia, a symphonic poem written by 
his compatriot, Heitor Villa-Lobos, 
on commission from the Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation. Other focal points 
of interest over the weekend were the 
first Tanglewood presentation of Stra- 
vinsky’s Oedipus Rex, the appearance 
of Gregor Piatigorsky as solo cellist 
in Strauss’ Don Quixote, the fulfil- 
ment of two assignments by Carol 
Brice—in Oedipus Rex on Aug. 5; m 
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Leonard Bernstein 


Falla’s El Amor Brujo on Aug. 8— 
and the first Eastern performance of 
three movements from José Siqueira’s 
Nordestina Suite No. 1. 

The Sixth Symphony by the 75- 
year-old Vaughan Williams had been 
awaited with eagerness, in view of 
the composer’s eminence and the en- 
thusiasm with which many listeners 
had received the work when it was 
first played in London last April 21 
by Sir Adrian Boult and the Royal 
Philharmonic Society. Though there 
was no reason to question either the 
careful preparation or, for the most 
part, the propriety of Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s interpretation, the new sym- 
phony failed to duplicate its initial 
success. Except for the closing move- 
ment — a serene epilogue in fugal 
style, played pianissimo throughout— 
the thematic materials seemed prevail- 
ingly academic, and much of their de- 
velopment was laborious and sterile. 


Work Is Bloodless 


The first three of the four move- 
ments tend to recapitulate stylistic 
devices with which Vaugham Williams 
toyed more persuasively in a variety 
of earlier works. The symphony be- 
gins loudly, with a deliberate dis- 
sonance and uncouthness of texture 
which recall the uncompromising 
Fourth Symphony. The statement of 
the second theme, a limping melody 
reminiscent at first of Dukas’ The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice, brings forward 
a harmonic style not unlike that of 
the composer’s ambitious choral work, 
Sancta Civitas; series of consecutive 
triads are used in dissonant poly- 
harmony against a melody based on 
the archaic modal scales of English 
folk song. The second movement— 
marked Moderato, but played Adagio 
by Mr. Koussevitzky—recalls the slow 
movement of the Pastoral Symphony 
in its preoccupation with the clashing 
cross-relation of A and A flat in 
simultaneously sounding F major and 
minor chords. Later on it seizes upon 
an inner pedal-point on B flat, which 
it reiterates endlessly, like the Morse 
code. The Scherzo is both lively in 
its syncopations and noisy in orches- 
tration. The conventional contrasting 
Trio is omitted, apparently to enhance 
the effect of the soft finale. This final 
movement, while it does get a bit dull 
after awhile, is the one unmistakably 
inspired section of the symphony, 
evoking the calm and repose of a com- 
poser who may perhaps be uttering 
his last important pronouncement. 

A technical description of this kind 
is, of course, bleak and_ bloodless. 
But bloodlessness is a mark of the 
work itself. It does not lack energy 
or movement, to be sure, and scarcely 
any of the composer’s other works 
except the Fourth Symphony makes 
as much noise. It never—until the 
finale— seems, however, actually to 
evoke the emotions its tonal materials 
appear to symbolize, and none of the 
first three movements leaves one with 
the sense that a significant psycho- 
logical pilgrimage has been completed. 


The music is serious and in most 
respects well made, but until the last 
few minutes it does not live and 
breathe.- 


Mr. Koussevitzky gland before the 
Vaughan W illiams four movements 
from Prokofieff’s second suite of ex- 
cerpts from the beguiling ballet music 
for Romeo and Juliet—a remarkable 
scenario in which Romeo discovers at 











Eleazar de Carvalho 


the end that Juliet is not dead, after 
all—and followed the British novelty 
with Strauss’ Don Quixote. Mr. 
Piatigorsky played sumptuously, as 
always, and Mr. Koussevitzky’s read- 
ing of the score, while far from echt 
Miinchener, was successfully dedicated 
to the preservation of a transparent 
and luminous orchestral texture. 

Two evenings before, on Aug. 5, 
Mr. Koussevitzky paid what has come 
to be his annual Tanglewood obeisance 
to Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, 
and once again everyone observed that 
it was an ideal piece for the surround- 
ings. This time two unusual factors 
varied the routine; a shower arrived 
in time to accompany the storm scene, 
and the orchestra played roughly in 
the first movement. 

The presentation of Oedipus Rex 
which followed after the intermission 
was notable for the conductor’s com- 
mand of a score over which he has 
had real mastery ever since he first 
acquainted us with it twenty years 
ago; for the impressive solemnity of 
the orchestra’s playing, which masked 
the immense virtuosity with which the 
men approach this difficult score, and 
for the security and attractive tone of 
the male chorus of Tanglewood stu- 


dents, prepared by Hugh Ross. Among 
the soloists only David Lloyd, as 
Oedipus, took and met the musical 


and theatrical measure of his part. 
The other vocalists, none of them 
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equal to the opportunities, were Carol 
Brice as Jocasta, James Pease in the 
three parts of Creon, Tiresias and 
The Messenger, and Glenn Schnittke 
as The Sheperd. Wesley Addy was 
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Carol Brice 


a tower of strength as The Speaker, 
easily projecting the straightforward 
dignity of his voice to the back of the 
Music Shed without electrical aid. 

Mr. Carvalho’s only program of the 
festival consisted entirely of program- 
matic and dramatic music, and gave 
little indication of the full scope of 
his abilities or the nature of his atti- 
tude toward purely musical problems. 
Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony went 
off with éclat, and so did the Suite 
from Falla’s El Amor Brujo, despite 
some tempos which would feel uncom- 
fortably fast to a Spanish dancer, and 
also, I daresay, to the composer. Miss 
Brice was considerably more at home 
in the flamenco solos than in Jocasta’s 
tragic aria three days earlier. 

Mr. Villa-Lobos’ symphonic poem 
is dedicated to Natalie Koussevitzky, 
the “madofia” of the title. One might 
wish that Mme. Koussevitzky’s mem- 
ory had been honored by a work of 
more substance and less _ surface. 
Madofia rests its appeal upon decora- 
tive instrumentation of a super-Res- 
pighi variety, and develops its slender 
themes mainly through the psuedo- 
Bachian parade of sequences already 


familiar in some of the Bachianas 
Brasileiras. 
Mr. Siqueira found the materials 


for his two Nordestina suites in the 
Northeast of Brazil, where, he says, 
“folk music is rich and varied, and 
remains free of European influence.” 
The three movements—all from the 
first suite—presented by Mr. Carvalho 
were designated Congo, Toada, and 
Coco, and vouchsafed several in- 
genuous and winning little dance tunes, 
dressed up in the gaudy post-impres- 
sionist orchestral colors—by no means 
free from European influence—which 
appear to be a common characteristic 
of contemporary Brazilian national- 
ism. For the record, Mr. Carvalho 
had previously conducted these dances 
in a Chicago Symphony program last 
season. 
Ceci, SMITH 


Pre-FestivalEvents 
(Continwed from page 7) 


the Battell House on the old Stoeckel 
estate, which was given to Yale by the 
Ellen Battell Stoeckel Foundation. 
The first concert was played by the 
Berkshire Tanglewood Quartet on 
July 2. Three of the players are mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony—Rol- 
land Tapley, first violin; Karl Zeise, 
cello, and George Humphrey, viola. 
The second violin, Malcolm Holmes, 
is a member of the Yale faculty. The 
program was conventional fare— 
Haydn’s G minor Quartet, No. 30, fol- 
lowed by Dohnanyi’s Trio Serenade 
in C and the Brahms F minor Quin- 
tet, in which the assisting pianist was 
Bruce Simonds of the Yale faculty. 

Up in Falls Village, Conn., where 
for well over a decade the Gordon 
Quartet has attracted a devoted fol- 
lowing to the attractive concert hall 
on top of Music Mountain, the same 
quartet is there except for its veteran 
leader, Jacques Gordon. 

More than a year ago Gordon was 
taken ill, and while he looks tanned 
and fit, if somewhat thinner, his phy- 
sician will not yet allow him to per- 
form in public. He is doing a little 
teaching. Meanwhile the Berkshire 
Quartet, as it now has been named, 








Gregor Piatigorsky 


Ellabelle Davis 


has Urico Rossi as leader and first 
violin. The other players are Julius 
Hegyi, second violin; Fritz Magg, 
cello, and David Dawson, viola. 

The Berkshire Quartet began its 
season Sunday afternoon, June 27, 
with a brisk account of such staple 
items as the Haydn Quartet, Op. 76, 
No. 1, Debussy’s Quartet in G minor 
and Beethoven's Quartet in F minor, 
Op. 95. There was evidence of a dis- 
cipline and general agreement on 
technical approach not always evident 
in so new a group, but refinement 
and subtlety are yet wanting. Styl- 
istically, their Beethoven came nearest 
to the mark. 


On July 11, Ray Lev was the 
assisting artist in the Mendelssohn D 
minor Trio and the Shostakovich 


Quintet. The latter was truly inspir- 
ing; the players exhibited a sense of 
craftsmanship and an inner glow 
which carried the piece beyond its 
mere structural interest. They raced 
through the Mendelssohn Trio at a 
terrific speed, barely slowing down for 
some of the melodic curves. 


Bach-Mozart Concerts 


An all-Bach concert filled the hall 
to capacity Sunday afternoon, July 18, 
and drew an overflow crowd of sev- 
eral hundred who found places on the 
lawn. A sudden Berkshire storm at 
intermission time drove outsiders to 
whatever cover they could find. 

A feature of this concert was the 
Cantata No. 65, Sie werden aus Saba 
alle kommen, directed by Hugh Ross. 
The festival chorus was well dis- 
ciplined and sang zestfully. The solos 
of James Pease, baritone, and David 
Lloyd, tenor, were conspicuous for 
their diction and well modulated vocal 
line, although Mr. Lloyd was _ handi- 
capped in florid passages by a rapid 
tempo and a heavy instrumental sup- 
port. Lukas Foss, Bernard Zighera 
and Ralph Berkowitz were at the 
keyboards for the D minor Triple 
Concerto, and Georges Laurent played 
the solo flute part in the Second Suite. 

Cart E. Linpstrom 





The pre-festival series was com- 
pleted with a Mozart concert July 20, 
repeated on the afternoon of July 27, 
conducted by Mr. Koussevitzky in the 
Theatre-Concert Hall. The first con- 
cert was broadcast by ABC. The list 
began with the C major Symphony, K. 
338, one of the works without minuets, 
and a delightful one. Its first move- 
ment is operatic in character; its sec- 
one, employing only strings and 
bassoons, more formal and old-fash- 
ioned; its third a gay dance-like 
allegro. 

Lukas Foss played the Piano Con- 
certo in G major, K. 453, with agree- 
able fluency and command of nuance. 
He seems to believe that Mozart is 
drawing-room calibre and little more, 
so that deeply felt passages, such as 
the second movement provides, and 
music of sterner stuff, which may be 
found in rich abundance, all were 
treated with the same over-the-surface 
slipperiness. For real bite, however, 
there were the monumental E Flat 
Symphony, K. 543, in a superb per- 
formance which closed the concert, 
and the Serenade for eight wind in- 
struments, K. 388. As at the previous 
concerts, an overflow audience of more 
than a thousand sat outside the hall. 
QuAINTANCE Eaton 
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STOCKHOLM SEES NEW BALLET ON SALOME THEME 


Story Portrays Heroine 
as Innocent Girl Beset by 
Seven Sins—Music by De 
Frumerie Is Imaginative 


By Incr SANDBERG 
STOCKHOLM 


NOTABLE event in the recent 
A opera season was the premiere of 

the ballet, Johannesnatten, based 
on the Biblical tale of Salome and 
John the Baptist, with music by Gun- 
nar de Frumerie. Seen through the eyes 
of a genuine poet, Rune Lindstrom, 
the story was_ presented in a fresh, 
unconventional and engaging fashion. 
We meet Salome at Herod’s court, an 
innocent, blooming young girl, entirely 
untouched by the wickedness of the 
world. She has no presentiment of 
being snared in Satan’s giant mill, 
where his seven hideous witches are 
ground out into the appearance of 
glamorous, seductive show-girls, rep- 
resenting the seven deadly sins, Pride, 
Greed, Lust, Envy, Drunkenness, 
Anger and Spiritual Sloth. The Dance 
of the Seven Veils is called The 
Dance of the Seven Skirts. Each 
seductive witch has an ingenious and 
characteristic dance in which she 
loosens a thin skirt from her hips and 
fastens it around Salome’s. With each 
new skirt, Salome becomes burdened 
with the character of its owner, until 
she whirls like one possessed, and all 
the seven sins are tearing at her flesh. 
It is in this excited state that she 
asks Herod for John’s head on a 
platter, and freees herself of one skirt 
after another. This denouement is as 
ingeniously depicted in the music as 
it is in the choreography by George 
Gé. The music which accompanies the 
witches’ dance when they attach their 
skirts to Salome returns here, but 
inverted, as when folded cloth is 
shaken out. When Salome has aban- 
doned the last veil, Pride’s, she stands 
there in her smooth, light blue sum- 
mer robe like a terror-stricken child, 
wakened out of an apalling nightmare 
which she did not understand. 


Orchestral Refinement 

De Frumerie’s music is imaginative 
and personal, orchestrated with ex- 
quisite refinement and, when neces- 
sary, a saving humor. The total agree- 
ment between composer, choreograph- 
er, author and designer (Stellan Mor- 
ner) was amazing. Color and line, 
lighting and movement, music and 
ideas, all constituted a compact, fin- 
ished entity. There is more theatrical 
pantomime than dancing as_ such, 
but this style suits the subject best. 
Brita Appelgren as Salome was hand- 
some and theatrically effective in the 
best portrayal she has ever given. Ted- 
dy Rhodin’s ecstatic, burning Johannes, 
Julius Mengarelli’s skillful dancing on 
a hoof as Satan, Gun Skoogsberg’s 
graceful and disarming representation 
of Drunkenness and Gunnel Lindgren’s 
racy impersonation of Lust were alto- 
gether first rank. Sixten Ehrling led 
the orchestra with the finest under- 
standing of each nuance. 

One of the most welcome visitors of 
the season was Eugene Conley, who 
sang with art, thoughtfulness and 
vitality in La Bohéme, Rigoletto and 
Tosca. With his spontaneous and nat- 
ural personality the American tenor 
won Stockholm’s heart. His Rodolfo 
was one of the most charming we 
have witnessed. Hjérdis Schymberg 
as Mimi and as Gilda was a fitting 
partner. 

Equally stimulating was the con- 
cert given by members of the Vienna 
Opera on May 10. The brilliant 
coloratura, Elisabeth Schwartzkopf, 
won fervent applause for her enchant- 
ing singing of Susanna’s aria from 
Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro and 
Violetta’s arias from La Traviata, as 
did Anny Konetzni, who sang Bee- 
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A gay trio in Stockholm. Tenor Eugene Conley (left) is the 
guest of Tenor Set Svanholm and his wife. What are they 
singing? Just an old Swedish folksong, no doubt 


thoven’s Ah, perfido. Both singers 
were accompanied by the Royal Or- 
chestra under Herbert Sandberg. The 
opera closed its doors on June 15 after 
delightful performances of Lehar’s 
Merry Widow, with Isa Quensel and 
Einar Beyron. Earlier, Aake Collett 
gave a musically and dramatically fine 
performance as Rigoletto. 


The Hungarian veteran, Zoltan 
Kodaly, had a hearty welcome direct- 
ing his own works, in two concerts. 
In one he played the Concerto Grosso, 
written for Chicago in 1941 and in the 
other the Variations on a Folk Tune, 


written for the Amsterdam jubilee 
in 1939, At the last event, Nathan 


Milstein played the Brahms Concerto 
e 
Stadium Concerts 
(Continued from page 31) 
brilliancy of technique, if not for depth 
of expressiveness. As encores Mr. 
List played Chopin’s Trois Ecossaises 
and, with Miss Glenn, a transcription 
of the opening sinfonia from Bach’s 
cantata, God’s Time Is the Best Time. 
Two orchestral items completed the 


scheduled program—Romeo and Juliet 
and Marche Slave. 


A. B. 

On July 31, Richard Korn con- 
ducted an evening of dance items 
punctuated by orchestral interludes. 
Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin 
danced together to Chopin (a noc- 
turne and a waltz), Cimarosa (the 
Italian Suite), Liszt (the Mephisto 


Waltz), and Tchaikovsky (the Pas de 
Deux from The Nutcracker). Both 
appeared in solos as well, Miss Mar- 
kova in Bronislawa Nijinska’s Autumn 
Song, to music of Tchaikovsky—the 
first performance—and Mr. Dolin in 
the Celli-Rossini Vestris. Ana _ Ri- 
carda danced Malats’ Serenata, ex- 
cerpts from Bizet’s Carmen, and Bal- 
legada, a North Spanish folk dance. 
Mr. Korn’s orchestral offerings, con- 
sisting of Dvorak’s Carnaval Over- 
ture, Debussy’s Fetes, the Overture to 
Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro, and 
the Polka and Fugue from Weinberg- 
er’s Schwanda, were all briskly and 
pleasantly done. 


A. B. 


Frances Magnes, violinist, and Ma- 
risa Regules, pianist, appeared for the 
first time at the Stadium Aug. 2. 
Alexander Smallens conducted, and 
opened each half of the program with 
an orchestral work, Tchaikovsky’s 
Nutcracker Suite serving as the cur- 
tain-raiser and the Overture to Schu- 
bert’s Rosamunde coming directly 
after intermission. The rest of the 
concert was given over to the soloists. 
Miss Magnes’ fine musicianship made 
her performance of Lalo’s Symphonie 


In the new ballet, 
Johannesnatten, 
Brita Appelgren 
takes the part of 
Salome and Teddy 
Rhodin is John 
the Baptist. They 
are shown at 
right in an ecsta- 
tic moment 


masterfully. Other concert events in- 
cluded De Frumerie’s performance of 
his own Variations and Fugue for 
piano and orchestra; the appearance 
of Lorri Lail in Brahms’ Alto Rhap- 
sody, and recitals by Ellabelle Davis, 


Me OUUSUUHULEE CHLOE Nad 





Marisa Regules 


Frances Magnes 


Espagnole rich in feeling and sure in 
technique. The audience, which in- 
cluded the Argentine ambassador, Dr. 
Jeronimo Remorino, and the Argentine 
consul-general, Guillermo P. Mackin- 
tosh Derqui, was responsive to Miss 


Regules’ playing of the Schumann 
Piano Concerto. The Argentinian 
pianist displayed an excellent tech- 


nique and a good feeling for the de- 
tails, if mot the substance, of Schu- 
mann’s musical fancy. 

A. B. 


Amparo Iturbi, whose brother, Jose 
Iturbi, had appeared earlier in the 
summer, was the Stadium soloist on 
Aug. 4, playing Liszt’s E flat Concerto 
with Enrico Leide conducting. This 
was Miss Iturbi’s first Stadium en- 
gagement without her brother. At the 
close of the concerto, the audience de- 
manded three encores. Mr. Leide’s 
program consisted of standard works 
by Weber, Mendelssohn, Schubert and 
Berlioz. N. 


A Night in Vienna, conducted by 
Robert Stolz, introduced Polyna Stoska 
to Stadium audiences and brought back 
Mario Berini for an evening of pleas- 
ant, toe-tapping music August 6. The 





Jarlas 
Eugene Conley and Patrice Munsel 
from America and France Ellegaard, 
Danish pianist. The 10-year-old Pi- 
erino Gamba created a sensation when 
he conducted a concert here at the end 
of May. 


program had been rained out the pre- 
vious night. Miss Stoska and Mr. 
Berini sang a number of Viennese 
solos and duets, including a generous 
selection from the conductor’s own 
compositions. The soloists did not al- 
ways produce the most pleasant 
sounds, but they both showed them- 
selves to be fine stylists. Singing both 
in German and English, the singers 
lent an air of authenticity to the music. 


The orchestra played waltzes and 
polkas by Johann Strauss and Mr. 
Stolz and a suite of excerpts from 
Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffman. 


The Stadium season ended August 
7 with a colorful Rodgers-Hammer- 
stein program conducted by Alexander 
Smallens. Among the soloists, Stadium 
debuts were made by Annamary 
Dickey, soprano, and Thomas Hay- 
ward, tenor. Gladys Swarthout and 
Robert Weede completed the quartet, 
and a chorus of 40 from Allegro was 
on hand. Music from four Rodgers- 
Hammerstein hits (Allegro, Carousel, 
State Fair and Oklahoma!) was in- 
cluded in the program, played to a 
large audience. Robert Russell Bennett 
arrangements of music from Carousel 
and Oklahoma!, a symphonic arrange- 
ment of the Carousel Waltz and the 
Allegro Overture formed the orches- 
tral portions of the concert. Solos, 
duets and ensemble numbers from the 
four shows found the singers in good 
voice. 

During intermission, Richard Rod- 
gers and Oscar Hammerstein II were 
introduced to the audience, and Mr. 
Smallens stepped down from the po- 
dium for the last number, allowing 
Mr. Rodgers to lead the soloists, cho- 
rus and orchestra in the finale from 
Oklahoma ! 


Woolford Takes Louisville Post 


LouIsvILLE, Ky.—John Woolford 
formerly assistant to Bruno Zirato, as- 
sistant manager of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, has assumed 
his duties as manager of the Louis- 
ville Philharmonic Society in Louis- 


ville, Kentucky. 
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Hope 


TRIO IN LONDON 


Lily Pons and her husband, Andre Kostelanetz, visit Lauritz 
Melchior backstage after the tenor's concert in Harringay 


SOUTH AFRICAN QUINTET Stadium, London 


After a concert by Pnina Salzman, Palestinian pianist, in Johannesburg. From the left, Alex 
Cherniavsky, impresario; Miss Salzman; Sir Malcolm Sargent, British conductor; Mrs. Cherniavsky, 
and John Connell, director of the Johannesburg Municipal Orchestra 


PICNIC IN 
CAROLINA 


Foregathering in the 
Smoky Mountains 
are, from the left: 
Marvin McDonald, 
Atlanta manager; 
Marks Levine of N.C. 
A.C.; John F. Majes- 
ki, publisher of ‘Mu- 
sical America," Ralph 
Frost, Knoxville man- 
ager, and Johnnie 
Evans of Columbia 
Artists Management 


WHAT! 
NO CADDY? 


Polyna Stoska carries 
her own cheerfully 
on a sunny course 








TOUR'S 
BEGINNING 
EdithSchiller, 


pianist, and her hus- 
band, Harry Farb- 
man, conductor of 
the Farbman Sym- 
phonietta, embark on 
the orchestra's bus 


DUO IN BOGOTA 


Fo MORRIS RRC OEE CREO ARRAN: “ALAIN mmORRRR omc 


MOUNTAINEER _ Miriam Solovieff, violinist, pays a visit 

Zino Francescatti in ' tad? oe 4" et La to the home of Bernardo Mendol, Col- 

the French Alps i Ee gee ie et. ombian impresario. She played three con- 
(right) o ee eS SS ta al certs in one week in the city 











W. COLSTON LEICH 


Presents for the 1948-1949 Season 


Special Attractions 





Just Formed! A New Group! 
OPERA FOR EVERYONE 


Grand Opera in Miniature 


ADELAIDE BISHOP -soprano *FREDERICK JAGEL - tenor 
*RICHARD BONELLI - baritone EMILY KALTER - mezzo-soprano 











ALMA TRIO GUILET STRING QUARTET 


Adolph Baller- Piano ELENA IMAZ’ INTERNATIONAL 
Roman Totenberg - Violin DANCE TRIO 


Gabor Rejto - ’Cello 
ESTELLE LIEBLING SINGERS 
DORITA and VALERO Five Girls and A Baritone 
Spanish Dancers NOBLE and KING 
dineiee: Duo-Song Stylists 
4 pod s wet seanng THEATRE OF ANGNA ENTERS 
America’s Most Popular 


Concert Quartet WESTMINSTER CHOIR 


Sopranos Tenors Violinists 
ADELAIDE BISHOP *FREDERICK JAGEL RUGGIERO RICCI 
*MARITA FARELL EDWARD KANE ROMAN TOTENBERG 
BYRON STEELE 





Mexzo-Soprano adie 
Pianists 
EMILY KALTER 
GLAUCO D’ATTILI 
Contraltos DOROTHY HUMEL 
CAROL BRICE Baritones AMPARO ITURBI 


*LUCIELLE BROWNING *RICHARD BONELLI RAY LEV 


Bassos LANSING HATFIELD ae Pee 
*ALEXANDER KIPNIS GARFIELD SWIFT “o-L1amists 
KENNETH SPENCER FRANK WENNERHOLM DOUGHERTY and RUZICKA 





Artists in Joint Recital 
*LUCIELLE BROWNING and EDWARD KANE 
*MARITA FARELL and FRANK WENNERHOLM 


*ALEXANDER KIPNIS and ADELAIDE BISHOP 


RAY LEV and ROMAN TOTENBERG 
in programs of sonatas 











*METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Exclusive Management: W, COLSTON LEIGH, INC. 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
77 W. Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois @ Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 





























